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FOREWORD 


It is only fitting that the Department of Business Edu- 
cation and Office Training of Indiana University and Theta 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon co-sponsor a review of research in 
business education completed at Indiana University. Delta Pi 
Epsilon is a national honorary fraternity for graduate stu- 
dents and faculty in business education, one of its ideals 
being "research." Theta Chapter, installed at Indiana Univer- 
sity in August of 1945, has grown simultaneously with the 
Department. Since the installation of the Chapter, 39 theses 
have been completed in the Department, 37 of them by members 
of Delta Pi Epsilon. Thirty of the 39 are doctor's theses and 
nine are master's theses. The number of master's theses is 
small because the requirement of a thesis on the master's 
degree was eliminated several years ago. 


The idea of the review originated with Dr. H. G. 
Enterline, sponsor of Theta Chapter since its installation. 
The thought was that a rather large number of theses had been 
completed, warranting a review, and that such a review would 
be useful to directors of research, researchers, classroom 
teachers, supervisors of business education, school adminis- 
trators, and businessmen. It was felt that abstracts of the 
research reports upon which the review was based should accom- 
pany the review, for the abstracts in themselves serve a 
definite purpose. 


We in the Department were privileged to work profes- 
sionally with the business educators upon whose research the 
review is based. They had the qualities to meet a rigid test. 
It is our hope that they can look back upon their research 
experience as an experience they would not have done without, 
that it developed in them a thought process and work habits 
highly valuable to them in their professional lives. 


Special thanks for making the review a reality are due 
several people: Dr. Earl A. Dvorak, Coordinator of Service 
Projects for Theta Chapter, who wrote the review and edited 
the abstracts; the authors of research reports who prepared 
abstracts; the Indiana University School of Education for 
publishing the review in its bulletin series and Miss Kathleen 
Dugdale, who edited the copy; Mrs. Ethel Hart, Miss Alice 
Richards, and Ir. David Mchurtry, who assisted in preparation 
of some of the abstracts; and the many secretaries who pre- 
pared the typewritten copy. 


Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman 

Department of Business Education 
and Office Training 

Indiana University 








PART I 
REVIEW OF RESEARCH IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 





A review of the research completed in the Department of 
Business Education and Office Training, Indiana University, 
for the years 1946-1956 reveals a wide variety of topics. 
Thirty-nine studies were completed, of which 16 studies were 
classified in this report as business education, 11 as higher 
education, nine as business, and three as economic education. 


Thirty of the studies were doctoral studies and nine were 
master's, 


Business Education 


Status, subject-matter areas, and follow-up of gradu- 
ates were the subcategories of business education in which 
studies were made. Of the 16 studies falling in this cate- 
gory, the majority dealt with a_subject-matter area (1, 9, 
12, 15, 16, 22, 26, 27, 29, 38)1; while a few dealt with 
status (8, 14, 18, 36) or with follow-up (11, 17). 


STATUS. The status of business education in the public 
secondary schools of Indiana was the object of study twice 
(18, 36), the academic years involved being 1945-1946 and 
1948-1949, The study of the status in 1945-1946 (18) included 
a study of the relation of business education to other subject 
fields, a feature not present in the 1948-1949 study (36). 


In 1945-1946, the enrollment in typewriting was nearly 
as great as the combined enrollments in bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and general business; in 1948-1949, it equalled the 
combined enrollments in the three subject areas. At both 
timés the business education program was largely given to 
office training, little attention being given to sales train- 
ing or general business subjects. 


In 1945-1946, enrollments in business education classes 
exceeded by a wide margin enrollments in any of the other 
electives; in 1948-1949, business education comprised about 
one seventh of the instruction time in the secondary-school 
programe 


Salary-wise and training-wise, business teachers com- 
pared favorably in 1945-1946 with teachers in other subject 





lmese numbers and others in parentheses, similarly placed or 
placed at the end of a sentence or a paragraph, refer 
to items in the nunbered bibliography at the end of 
Part I, pages 19-21. 
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areas. In 1948-1949, the median salary for business teachers 
of each sex was considerably higher, between $900 and $1,000 
higher, for each sex than in 1945-1946. 


A few years after the 1948-1949 status study was com- 
pleted, a study was made of business curriculums in Indiana 
high schools. In general, small high schools (fewer than 200 
pupils) offered business courses almost entirely on an elec- 
tive basis; that is, curriculums in business as such were not 
offered. On the other hand, medium-size (200-500 pupils) and 
large high schools (more than 500 pupils) offered business 
curriculums, the stenographic curriculum being the most common 
and the bookkeeping curriculum being the next most common. 

Few medium-size and large high schools offered a general busi- 
ness curriculum. No one business course was universally re- 
quired of all pupils; business courses were generally offered 
on an elective basis in high schools of all sizes. (8) 


The status of business education in the secondary 
schools of Kentucky in 1946-1947 was the object of one study. 
One or more business subjects were offered by the great 
majority of the schools. Enrollment in typewriting was 
Slightly larger than the combined enrollments in shorthand, 
bookkeeping, and general business. Considering the schools 
as a group, Typewriting I, Typewriting II, Shorthand I, Book- 
keeping I, general business, economic geography, and business 
law were offered in all four years and were offered in many 
schools in two or more years, that is, in the ninth and tenth, 
in the tenth and eleventh, or in some other combination. The 
typical business teacher was a woman who held a bachelor's 
degree from a Kentucky institution of higher learning, who 
held one of the teaching certificates issued by the state, who 
had about nine years of teaching experience, who earned an 
annual salary of $1,380, and whose teaching load was five 
classes daily. (145 


SUBJECT-MATTER AREAS. The subject-matter areas involved 
in the studies made were the common ones: typewriting, short- 
hand and transcription, bookkeeping and accounting, and gen- 
eral business. The study in typewriting (27), one study in 
shorthand and transcription (ly, and one study in bookkeeping 
and accounting (16) were analyses of completed research. Each 
of the other studies dealt with one or more aspects of the 
subject-matter area involved (9, 12, 15, 22, 26, 29, 38). 


eeraiced The volume of research in typewriting 
completed prior to 1949 is large. Studies were undertaken 


most frequently in the following problem areas: prognosis of 
success in typewriting, error analyses and remedies, measure- 
ment and testing in typewriting, methods of teaching the type- 
writer keyboard, and administrative and supervisory problems 
in the teaching of typewriting. Other problem areas were 
history of typewriting, correlation and integration of 
instruction in typewriting, elementary school typewriting, 
learning curves, status of typewriting instruction, keyboard 
arrangement, teaching methods and activities, speed and accu- 
racy, instructional and practice materials, reading factors, 





rhythm, standards of achievement, vocational and personal 
uses, and textbooks. (27) 


Shorthand and She Be Loe The volume of research in 
shorthand and 5 ption completed prior to 1946 also is 
large. Problem areas in which studies were most frequently 
undertaken were as follows: achievement, methods of teaching, 
prognosis, instructional materials, history and status, and 
transcription errors. Other problem areas were comparison of 
shorthand systems; guidance, occupational information, and 
follow-up; reading and writing shorthand; and personal-use 
shorthand. (1) 


An historical study of shorthand instruction prior to 
1900 revealed that shorthand instruction from about 1790 to 
1880 was characterized by emphasis upon personal uses of 
shorthand and from 1880 to 1900 upon vocational uses. Self- 
instruction and private tutelage were the chief methods of 
shorthand instruction before 1842, when enthusiastic itinerant 
teachers launched a systematic program of group instrustion. 
With the introduction of typewriters into business offices 
about 1880 came the swing to vocational use of shorthand. 
Privately owned business schools became the medium through 
which was offered formal instruction in abbreviating princi- 
ples used in shorthand speed writing. Although some attention 
was given transcription, emphasis was on development of speed 
in writing shorthand. (15) 


Bookkeeping and accounting. As in the case of type- 
writing and shorthand, bookkeeping and accounting have been 
the subject of many research studies. In the research com- 
pleted prior to 1950, the problem areas studied most fre- 
quently were as follows: achievement, course content and 
instructional materials, duties of bookkeepers and bookkeeping 
practices and procedures used by business, methods and proce- 
dures of teaching, and history and status. Other problem 


areas were prognosis, analyses of textbooks, and objectives of 
instruction. (16) 


In a study of the relationship between certain factors 
and scholastic achievement in first-semester accounting for 
students at the University of Miami, Florida, it was found 
that the American Council on Education Quantitative test 
score, the American Council on Education Linguistic test 
score, an arithmetic test score, a composite score of personal 
factors, and a composite score of personal traits each had a 
positive relationship with achievement, the coefficients of 
correlation being, respectively, .3129, 2223, .3989, .3933, 
and .2565. Multiple correlation between achievement and these 
five variables yielded a larger coefficient (.518) than any 
combination of fewer variables. When the regression equation 
developed from the multiple correlation analysis was applied 


to a subsequent oup of students, the results were moderately 
successful. (29) 


Practices in the teaching of elementary accounting in 
southern colleges and universities was the subject of still 
another study. When these practices were measured by stand- 
ards implied in evaluative criteria, some were found to meet 
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the standards fully, others only partially, and still others 
not at all. Practices which met fully the standards implied 
involved: placement of elementary accounting in the curric- 
ulum, use of adding and calculating machines, use of certain 
teaching methods in the introduction of topics, emphasis on 
principles and procedures, and objectives of instruction. 
Practices which only partially met or failed completely to 
meet the standards implied involved: formal academic train- 
ing or occupational experience in bookkeeping or accounting 
prior to college attendance, prerequisites, number of instruc- 
tional periods per week, use of double period in scheduling 
laboratory sessions, responsibility for instructional methods, 
practice sets, and os ee of instruction for special 
groups of students. (38) 


General business, In the last decade or so, the gen- 
eral business area has frequently been the subject of research. 


At Indiana University, four studies were completed, two con- 
cerned with subject-matter content (12, 22) and two with | 
aspects of teaching other than subject-matter content (9, 26). 

Of the two studies concerned with subject-matter content, one 
pertained to banks and banking services (12) and the other to 

health insurance (22). Of the two studies concerned with 

aspects of teaching other than subject-matter content, one was 

a study of the practices and points of view of business teach- 

ers relative to the teaching of general business on the ninth- 

or tenth-year level in an unselected group of secondary 

schools (26), and the other an analysis of the types of tests 

used in the measurement of achievement of students in college 
business law classes and a survey of the current thinking of 

college teachers of business law as to the adequacy of tests 

now being used (9). 


The study concerned with banks and banking services 
involved customer understanding--its nature, extent, and 
importance. The emphasis accorded banks and banking services 
in instructional materials available for use in secondary 
schools was also involved. (12) 


In the opinion of bankers the country over, nine areas 
pertaining to banks and banking services were inadequately 
understood and important for customers to understand: economic 
role of banks; bank management; bank income, costs of opera- 
tion, and profits; general characteristics and structure of 
banks; legal protection afforded customers and stockholders; 
use of bank services; clerical operations and procedures; bank 
employment; and Federal Reserve System. The first five areas 
were thought to be little understood and highly important. (12) 


Textbooks which gave the most emphasis to banks and 
banking services were probably the ones least used in the 
secondary-school curriculum, whereas those which had the least 
emphasis were probably the ones most widely used. Instruc- 
tional materials other than textbooks had meager or no cover- 
age of most of the nine areas. (12) 


In no area of insurance is there probably as much con- 
troversy as there is in health insurance. Giving support to 
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this statement are the findings of a study (22) pertaining to 
the major issues in health insurance. 


Within the area of health insurance, two major areas of 
controversy seemed to exist: proportion of financial loss due 
to health care covered by health insurance, and means used to 
provide the largest number of persons with satisfactory health 
insurance protection. Thirteen major issues were identified. 
Two issues pertained to health insurers and involved, respec- 
tively, (a) profit motive of health insurers and (b) consumer 
representation on policy-making bodies of health insurers. 
Seven issues pertained to health insurance contracts and con- 
cerned, respectively, (a) proportion of financial loss due to 
hospital, surgical, and medical care covered by insurance; (b) 
incidence of financial loss due to preventive medical serv- 
ices; (c) incidence of financial loss due to regular dental 
care; (d) kind of benefit for financial loss due to hospital, 
surgical, and medical care; (e) provision for choice of physi- 
cian by insured person; (f) cancellation of individual and 
family health insurance contracts; and (g) differentials in 
premium rate. Four issues pertained to health insurance 
legislation and involved, respectively, (a) coverage of 
employees' nonoccupational disability; (b) use of public funds 
for hospital, surgical, and medical care for the indigent; (c) 
reinsurance of health risks; and (d) compulsory versus volun- 
tary health insurance, (22) 


There was some tendency for recommendation for compre- 
hensive coverage of health care costs to accompany recommenda- 
tion for enactment of legislation--voluntary and/or compulsory 
--for the purpose of providing the largest number of persons 
with satisfactory health insurance protection; likewise, advo- 
cacy for coverage of burdensome health care costs was inclined 
to go hand in hand with advocacy for private, nongovernmental 
action to achieve maximum possession of satisfactory health 
insurance protection. (22) 


A course in general business at the ninth- or tenth- 
grade level is worth while, according to business teachers in 
some parts of the country. According to these teachers, the 
course should not be required of all pupils. The objectives 
of the course generally agreed upon were as follows: to pro- 
vide training in consumer business activities in which all 
people engage, to develop a knowledge of business practices 
and economic principles essential to the successful perform 
ance of personal and occupational business activities, to 
provide a background for the study of business sub jects offered 
in the upper grades of the secondary school, and to provide 
information about and an opportunity for exploration of the 
business occupations. The phases of subject matter emphasized 
most frequently were those which contributed to the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the principles, practices, and 
procedures used in consumer business activities. Remedial 
work in arithmetic, spelling, and English was common. (26) 


The problems frequently encountered in the teaching of 
general business were the following: stimulating interest, 
overcoming inadequate training for teaching the subject, 
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teaching students who were below average in scholastic abil- 
ity, making the subject matter immediately useful to the stu- 
dents, obtaining useful supplementary teaching materials, and 
finding sufficient time for preparation of lesson plans. The 
great majority of the teachers had taken no courses designed 
especially as preparation for teaching general business. (26) 


Teachers of business law at the collegiate level use a 
wide variety of test questions in attempts to evaluate the 
achievement of their pupils. The favorite and most widely 
used type of test question is the hypothetical fact situation 
question. It is more frequently used in introductory courses 
than in advanced courses and more frequently in midterm exami- 
nations than in "spot" and final examinations. Other types 
of test questions used, in the order in which teachers have a 
preference for them, are as follows: modified hypothetical 
fact situation question; modified yes-no question; multiple 
choice question; matching test question; modified true-false 
question; short answer question; essay question; completion 
question; and true-false, yes-no question. (9) 


FOLLOW-UP OF GRADUATES. As the basis for improvement 
of business courses or curriculums, follow-up studies of the 
graduates of such courses or curriculums sometimes are made. 
In the case of Riverside-Brookfield High School, Riverside, 
Illinois, a follow-up study was made of the graduates who had 
completed the course in vocational typewriting. Vocational 
use was being made or had been made of the skills and knowl- 
edges learned in secretarial subjects; the duties most commally 
performed were typewriting, taking dictation and transcribing, 
operating office machines, and filing. According to the grad- 
uates, the instruction in high school which was of most value 
to them on the job concerned typing business letters, tabula- 
ting material, taking dictation, and filing. They were of 
the opinion that emphasis in the foregoing should be contin- 
ued; that concentrated instruction should be given in spelling; 
and that additional instruction should be given in planning 
and organizing, operating office machines, punctuating, and 
using grammar correctly. The conclusion was reached that the 
vocational typewriting course and the related course in office 
practice were helpful to prospective secretarial or clerical 
employees and that shorthand was helpful to those who could 
profit from instruction to the point that the skill would be 
vocationally useful to them. (17) 


The graduates (1938-1947) of Reynolds Commnity High 
School, Reynolds, Illinois, were the subjects of a study 
involving performance of business activities. These graduates 
performed a wide variety of business activities, a number of 
which in the opinion of the graduates needed skill and knowl- 
edge for successful initial performance. The activities for 
which skill and knowledge, are needed for successful initial 
performance concerned writing letters of a special nature, 
maintaining records or files of a special nature, filling in 
certain forms such as a bill of goods or a personal check, 
handling money transactions or reconciling bank statements, 
obtaining a license, and purchasing insurance. The graduates 
were of the opinion that instruction basic to successful 
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performance of these activities coulc be given in high school. 
Of the activities performed by very few of the graduates, 
several fell into the categories of risk bearing, credit, 
money, investments, law, taxes, or government. The conclusion 
was reached that vocational training in business is needed at 
the Reynolds Community High School. (11) 


Economic Education 


An area in which considerable interest has developed in 
very recent years is economic education. In keeping with this 
interest three studies were completed, one each concerned with 
basic economic concepts (25), business and economic terms (20), 
and opinions on economic issues (39). 


Basic economic concepts. In recent years, business and 
industry have exhibited interest in economic education to the 
extent that business firms have initiated programs for their 
employees and, in some cases, for nonemployeese The motive 
behind these programs has been to promote a better understand- 
ing of and an appreciation for the American business system. 
Not all of the programs emphasize the same economic concepts, 
nor do they provide a complete source of economic education. 
The concepts emphasized in specific programs are often deter- 


mined by the motives which prompted the firm to introduce 
economic education. (25) 


The concepts included frequently in industry-sponsored 
programs are considered by the majority of business executives 
to be of major importance in the understanding of everyone. 
These concepts concern the general nature and benefits of free 
enterprise, capital, productivity, competition, profits, wages, 
prices, distribution of wealth and income, money and credit, 
relations of economic groups, role of government, and economic 
problems. Business executives attach little importance to 
several concepts which are given great emphasis in high school 
and college courses in economic principles. On the other 
hand, the concepts given the greatest emphasis in industrial 
programs and in the recommendations of business executives are 
often given little attention in academic economic courses. (25) 


Business and economic terms. Basic to an understanding 
of business and economic news in mass media, such as news- 
papers and news sheets, periodicals, and radio broadcasts, is 
an understanding of the terms used. In a study of the mass 
media used by adults in Bloomington, Indiana, to obtain busi- 
ness and economic news, it was found that a wide assortment 
was used. The seniors in the public high schools of that city 
(1951) as a group did not have a sufficiently extensive knowl- 
edge of the terms used in these media to understand and inter- 
pret the news intelligently. (20) 


Opinions on economic issues. Where there are people, 
there are bound to be differences of opinion, and these differ 
ences of opinion, if strong enough, often are the bases of 
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issues. What holds true for issues in general also holds true 
for economic issues. With regard to economic issues, the 
question has been asked whether significant differences of 
opinion of major occupational groups are related to certain 
personal factors of members of those groups. If this question 
is applied to members of four major occupational groups in 
Florida (1949)--Business, Farm, Labor, and the Professions-- 
and the personal factors are occupation, income, amount of _  . 
education, political preference, and age, the answer is “yes.” 
Specifically, occupation is the factor most frequently related 
to the significant differences of opinion; education, income, 
and political preference, related in about the same number of 
instances, are next; and age is last. (39) 


The most frequent opposition among income subgroups is 
between the high and low income subgroupse People with less 
than a college education tend to be in opposition to those 
with a college education, and Democrats tend to be in opposi- 
tion to Republicans. There is a tendency for Labor and the 
Professions to be more consistent than Business and Farm. 
Business tends to be the most conventional; Labor, the least, 
Labor tends to hold views more distinctive than those of any 
other occupational group. (39) 


Higher Education 


Although most of the studies classified in the category 
of higher education pertained directly to business education 
(5, 6, 7, 13, 19, 23, 30, 31), a few pertained to other areas 
of education as well (21, 28, 33). The subcategories most 
frequently dealt with were collegiate education for business 
and teacher education. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS. Aspects of three 
categories of collegiate education for business were the 
object of study; the categories were history, curriculum, and 
continuation study. Specifically, the study falling into the 
historical category dealt with some aspects of the thought 
underlying collegiate education for business (30); the ones 
falling into the curriculum category, with special curriculums 
(5, 13, 23); and the one falling into the continuation educa- 
tion category, with educational programs on a short-term basis 
in Big Ten universities (19). 





aa derlying collegiate education for business. 
An understanding of present-day collegiate education for busi- 
ness in the United States is dependent in part upon an under- 
standing of the thought underlying such education. Numerous 
factors and forces helped prepare the way for the establish- 
ment of this type of education in the eighteenth century, 
chief among them being the technological, political, and 
intellectual factors and forces. As this type of education 
developed, primarily as an outgrowth of economics, it was 
subjected to numerous influences from widely different sources. 
It has been affected by its physical and ideological environ- 





ment as well as by developments within its domain; it has 
grown out of a contest among many conflicting interests and 
pursuits. (30) 


The thought underlying collegiate education for busi- 
ness has gone through an evolutionary process. The early 
thought aimed at a broad education of men for positions in 
business and government. When the foundation for the new 
discipline had been laid, the work of the first schools 
assumed rather practical characteristics, and the requirements 
for a broad education advocated by the pioneers was largely 
forgotten. Not until the 1920's did business educators 
recognize the narrowness of this type of higher education. 
Since then the main objective at the undergraduate level has 
been to develop managers and leaders for business--men who 
will contribute to the improvement of business philosophy and 
efficiency. Besides this objective, two others have been 
primary on the graduate level: promotion of business research, 
and development of men for research in and teaching of busi- 
ness administration. (30) 


Curriculums. Thought is being given in some colleges 
and universities to the introduction or revision of special 
curriculums for which there has been substantial demand 
because of the need for large numbers of high-level personnel 
in the occupations for which the curriculums are designed as 
preparation. Among these curriculums are office management, 
medical secretaryship, and medical record librarianship. The 
research in each of the three areas was conducted as a basis 
for construction of curriculums (5, 13, 23). 


According to office managers, a need exists for colle- 
giate office management curriculums, A broad knowledge of 
business administration and economics and of certain related 
areas is important to office managers in performing the duties 
and responsibilities of their positions. The broad subject 
areas which office managers would include in collegiate office 
management curriculums, and which seem to be logical in light 
of their duties and responsibilities, are as follows: account- 
ing, business correspondence, business law, business mathe- 
matics, business organization, economics, finance, insurance, 
management (both general and office), marketing, English, 
psychology, and speech. Immediately upon graduation from 
college, graduates with a major in office management cannot 
hope to step directly into a high-level office management 
position. Experience in lower level office positions gener- 
ally is necessary. (13) 


Preparation for high-level medical secretaryship has a 
place at the collegiate level. Because many activities of 
a semitechnical medical nature and business-office nature 
performed in physicians' offices can be delegated to high- 
level medical secretaries, development of skills, knowledges, 
and personal qualities necessary for efficient performance 
of these activities merits consideration in a medical secre- 
tarial curriculum. Offering the curriculum through the school 
of business is logical in that many of the skills and knowl- 
edges needed to perform the business-office activities can be 
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developed in the courses already offered through this school. 
The development of skills and knowledges necessary for effi- 
cient performance of the semitechnical medical activities 
should be assigned to personnel in the university or college 
who are qualified to give suitable instruction; such personnel 
may be members of the school of business faculty, but are more 
likely not to be. No,institution should attempt to prepare 
high-level medical secretaries unless it has the staff and 
facilities to develop at a high level certain personal quali- 
ties, all of the usual general secretarial skills, and certain 
specialized secretarial and semitechnical medical skills. (23) 


Another specialized curriculum that has a place in the 
collegiate school of business is the medical record librarian 
curriculum, since a medical record librarian must have many 
office skills and knowledges in order to perform efficiently 
the activities of her position. The 11 areas which should be 
included in the first three years of a collegiate medical 
record librarian curriculum are as follows: filing, type- 
writing, transcription, teaching, management, elementary 
statistical and research procedures, preparation of reports, 
library science, law, speech, and elementary medical science. 
The assumption is made that a base of general education is 
necessary to the structure suggested in the 1l areas and that 
certain personal qualities are as essential to medical record 
librarians as they are to other managerial positions. (5) 


Continuation study in business administration. In line 
with the trend in. many universities to extend knowledge in 
many disciplines through continuation study, continuation 
study in business administration in the form of business con- 
ferences, institutes, and executive development programs is 
expanding rapidly. Big Ten universities have been among the 
leaders in this type of continuation study. For the 10 
universities as a group, both the general and the specific 
objectives of this type of study are in harmony with the basic 
objectives of the university, the advancement and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. To provide effective guides for action, a 
number-of policies have been adopted to help achieve the 
objectives. The general policies are usually stated clearly 
and are flexible enough to provide for the exceptional. The 
practices followed in the administration of these programs 
vary from one university to another and are affected by the 
policies of the school, the skill of the personnel involved, 
the size of the budget, and the availability of physical 
facilities. Benefits accrue to the university as a whole, to 
the school of business, and to the public served. (19) 


TEACHER EDUCATION. Two studies, one directly connected 
with teacher education and the other having major implications 
for teacher education (28, 33), and two others, both concerned 
with relationships between problems encountered by beginning 
business teachers and their learning experiences in profes- 
sional education courses, were made (6, 7). 


The study having a direct bearing on teacher education 
involved the thought influencing the development of standards 
for recruitment and those for admission to teacher education 
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in the United States. Two types of basic concepts, transitory 
and persistent, have existed relative to the recruitment and 
admission of students to teacher education. Transitory con- 
cepts were temporary and short-lived in their influence on the 
development of recruitment programs and in their influence in 
changing admission practices. Basic concepts which were per- 
sistent in their influence on the development of standards for 
recruitment and admission have existed continuously from the 
time of their inception or have reappeared to remain persist- 
ent in educational thought. Both types of concepts lend them- 
selves to a four-way classification: philosophy, function, 
— a for establishment, and method of fulfill- 

mente 28 


The study having major implications for teacher educa- 
tion dealt with the persistent problems cf teachers. Many 
problems of teachers originate from situations and conditions 
over which they have little or no controle Some of the prob- 
lems are caused by the individual differences of teachers 
which prevent the use of uniform practices in achieving pro- 
fessional growth, in handling personal problems of teachers 
or problems of student discipline, or in assigning equal 
service loadse Others are caused by the teachers! lack of 
training or experience in performing certain duties, such as 
those involved in the supervision of extracurricular activi- 
ties or in the prevention, control, or solution of behavior 
problems. Still others may result from the inability of 
administrators to determine objective measures for teaching 
loads and extracurricular responsibilities. The prevention, 
alleviation, or solution of the problems appears to be depend- 
ent upon four major factors: community attitudes and re- 
sources, administrative practices and procedures,’ teacher- 
training programs, and teacher attitudes. Teachers may profit 
from effective professional courses which give, among other 
things, consideration to guidance and mental hygiene; educa- 
tional objectives for all academic levels; problems of admin- 
istrators, teachers, and students; and responsibilities of 
teachers to administrators, communities, students, and them- 
selves. Helpful also may be practical experiences in profes- 
sional activities and in the application of principles of 
guidance and mental hygiene. (33) 


The two studies (6, 7) concerned with the relationship 
between problems encountered by beginning business teachers 
and their learning experiences in professional education 
courses involved two institutions, respectively, Ball State 
Teachers College (Muncie, Indiana} and Iowa State Teachers 
College (Cedar Falls, Iowa). 


The beginning business teachers who were graduates of 
Ball State Teachers College encountered problems which fell 
into 26 problem areas. Some learning experiences in each of 
the areas had been provided in one or more of the professional 
courses; some of these courses had been required of all of the 
teachers and some were elective courses. The learning experi- 
ences were inadequate for 12 of the problem areas; were inef- 
fective, for five; may have been inadequate, for two; were 
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both inadequate and ineffective, for one; and were inadequate 
both as to quantity and exposure of teachers to learning expe- 
fiences, for six. (6) 


The major problems encountered by the beginning busi- 
ness teachers who were graduates of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege fell into six areas, a different level of classification 
being used from that used in the study of Ball State graduates. 
Fewer than half of the major problems the teachers encountered 
had been given major attention in instructional units, and 
some of those to which major attention had been given remained 
major problems. (7) 


Although caution must be exercised in making compari- 
sons of the findings and conclusions because of the different 
designs of the two studies, there may be some value in point- 
ing out that the following problem areas were common to both 
groups of teachers: instructional materials, measurement and 
evaluation of student achievement, classroom teaching proce- 


dures, classroom management, facilities and supplies, and 
visual aids. 


GRADUATE EDUCATION. In recent years many four-year 
institutions of higher learning have ventured into graduate 
education, some of which have failed to sense the problems 
involved in offering graduate education in an institution 
that once offered nothing but education at the undergraduate 
level. Where problems exist, issues too may exist, with each 
of two or more groups holding that its point of view is the 
soundest. In the administration of graduate programs leading 
to the master's degree, although substantial agreement existed 
on several points of view involving a number of issues, sharp 
differences of opinion existed on many other issues. [The 
issues on which there were sharp differences of opinion were 
concerned with granting graduate credit for the completion of 
undergraduate courses, variety and extent of graduate offer- 
ings in small graduate colleges, nature and standards of 
graduate education for teachers, admission of students to 
graduate study, teaching load of instructors of graduate stu- 


dents, cost of graduate education, offering of graduate edu- 
cation | a and accreditation of graduate institu- 
tions. 21 


AVAILABILITY AND UTILIZATION OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENTS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES. Many educators have 
expounded on the worthwhileness of audio-visual aids if used 
properly. Where do junior colleges stand relative to availa- 
bility and utilization of audio-visual aids in their business 
departments? The study undertaken to shed light on this ques- 
tion revealed that audio-visual aids were commonly used in the 
business departments of junior colleges. The three most popu- 
lar types of equipment on the basis of availability were the 
sound projector, the record player, and the slide projector. 
Films intended primarily for students in business classes 
often were viewed in mixed groups; that is, with students from 
business and nonbusiness classes in attendance. Business 
teachers were inadequately prepared to utilize effectively 
audio-visual aids for instructional purposes. (31) 
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Business 


Heterogeneity is a characteristic of the group of 
studies classified under "business." The majority of the 
studies were concerned solely with one or more aspects of 
office work at either the managerial or the operative level 
(2, 4, 10, 32, 34, 37); one, rather broad in scope, included 
the office in its coverage (35); and two were not concerned 
with the office (3, 24). 


Office servicese Common office services (stenographic 
and typewriting, filing, mechanical communications, mail and 
messenger, duplicating, and office supplies) were found to be 
both centralized and decentralized. Centralization of these 
office services is practicable. However, plans for centrali- 
zation must be governed by a number of factors, such as type 
of business, general office organization, volume of office 
work, layout of the office, and philosophy of management, If 
office services are centralized, the person charged with the 
management of the unit should possess a high degree of execu- 
tive ability. Such a person is needed because the relation- 
ships between the office services department and the primary 
departments are complex and involve many problems that require 
tact and resourcefulness to solve and because many people 
generally are employed in the unit. (10) 





Over-all procedures for performing the office services 
could hardly be standardized, either from service to service 
or from company to companye Many of the steps in procedures 
are pertinent to one service but not to others; also, many 
steps are dependent upon the type of business, the number of 
office employees, the reports and records required, and other 
factors. (10) 


If the size of the firm warrants it, selection of per- 
sonnel in the office service area should be centralized, 
either in the personnel director or in the office manager. 
The office manager is also the logical person to exercise 
control over the type and brand of equipment to be used by 
office service employees. (10) 


Effective control of costs is likely to come about 


through sound organization and the employment of qualified 
supervisors. (10) 


Some aspect of one office service, commnication, was 
the subject of a few research studies. One step in the pro- 
cess of written business communication is dictation. Busi- 
ness executives encountered many problems in dictation, the 
great majority of which were concerned with either the atti- 
tudes and personality of the dictator or the competencies 
attendant to dictation. The executives often were indifferent 
or complacent concerning their practices, troubled by feelings 
of inferiority or timidity concerning their responsibilities, 
and overly meticulous concerning their messages or practices. 
Many of them were of the opinion that the nature of their 
correspondence was so unusual that none of it could be 
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answered by collegues or subordinates; many of them also 
lacked competency in business communication and in the use of 
effective business practices and procedures. Attitudes, 
points of view, personality traits, work habits, knowledges, 
and skills seemed to be important factors in competency as a 
dictator. (2) 


Dictation problems can be resolved primarily through 
raising the executives' level of competency in communications 
in general and in dictation in particular. The level of com- 
petency can be raised by both pre-employment training and con- 
tinued in-service development and growthe In other words, the 
solutions to dictation problems lie primarily in education and 
training at both the collegiate and the in-service levels. (2) 


Another aspect of communication, the vocabulary of 
written business communications, was studied thoroughly. 
Relatively small numbers of words constituted rather large 
percentages of the vocabulary of business. The 50 words used 
most frequently accounted for approximately 45 per cent of the 
occurrences of all words; the first 100, slightly more than 50 
per cent; the first 500, approximately 70 per cent; the first 
1,000, about 80 per cent; and the first 5,000, approximately 
95 per cent. (32) 


Still another aspect of communication, transcription of 
the messages dictated, was the subject of intensive study. 
Considerable variation existed among business firms as to 
their transcription practices for individually typed outgoing 
letters and interoffice memorandums. For the outgoing letters, 
the size of stationery most commonly used was 8% by 11; size 
of envelope, 4 1/8 by 94; style of envelope, closed; style of 
letter, a type of semiblock; and style of punctuation, mixed. 
Practices for each of the following were studied: date line, 
inside address, salutation, attention line, subject line, body, 
second=-page heading, complimentary close, company name, 
Signer's title, identification notation, enclosure notation, 
and carbon-copy notation. (4) 


For the interoffice memorandums, the sizes of station- 
ery most commonly used were 8% by 11 and 8% by 5%. Practices 
for each of the following were studied: printed heading, 
body, complimentary close, signer's name, identification nota- 
tion, enclosure notation, and carbon-copy notation. (4) 


Office procedures and practices in law offices. There 
was wide variation in the office practices and procedures used 
in law offices; however, the basic principles and purposes 
underlying them were essentially the same. A need seemed to 
exist for variation in application of basic practices and 
procedures according to the field of specialization of the 


lawyers and the kinds of special services performed by the law 
firm. (37) 


The fundamental skills and knowledges required of law 
office employees were similar to those required of employees 
in other business or professional offices. The assignment of 
duties and responsibilities was often determined by the 
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qualifications, experience, and special abilities of the 
office personnel aveilable. Those employees designated as 
secretaries were assigned primarily the duties of taking dic- 
tation, transcribing, and filing; those designated as book- 
keepers, the duties of journalizing, posting, reconciling bank 
statements, and ordering office supplies; and those designated 
as receptionists, the duties of receiving visitors, handling 
telephone calls, and straight-copy typewriting. (37) 


Selection of personnel. The selection of personnel was 
the subject of investigation in two studies. In one study, 


sales personnel were involved (3); in the other, office per- 
sonnel (34). 


In the selection of sales personnel, there was no 
"package" program which assured success in any situation. 
Judgments of applicants based on interviews lacked both reli- 
ability and validity; the value of guided interviews and 
rating scales was still undetermined. Salesmen may be differ- 
entiated from nonsalesmen by means of interest inventories; 
and scores on personality questionnaires of the self-report 
type had a low, but positive, correlation with measures of 
sales performance. Specific tests of sales ability were not 
subjected to rigorous statistical evaluation. Analysis of 
biographical information may be of value, according to the 
findings that applicant scores on application blanks vary 
directly with subsequent sales performance. (3) 


Job analyses described in the research literature 
pertaining to selection of sales personnel were usually made 
for purposes of training rather than of selection. Few 
investigators examined criteria of success thoroughly, and few 
obtained a measure of reliability of criteria. (3) 


Procedures used in the selection of office personnel 
varied somewhat. The application blank, interviews, employ- 
ment tests, and job qualification data were the devices used 
most frequently in screening applicants for office positions. 
Personal data, education and training, and work experience 
were generally requested on application blanks. Performance, 
clerical, and general ability tests were the employment tests 
most frequently administered. In the interview, the inter- 
viewer attempted to collect information as a basis for evalua- 
tion of the applicant's personal traits, education, and occu- 
pational experience. Principal uses of job qualification data 
were as criteria for checking the qualifications of appli- 
cants and as aids in evaluating jobs and establishing salary 
schedules. Use of a combination of devices was common. Some 
firms deferred permanent employment until the end of a trial 
period. (34) 


Education and Pattie in business. Education and 
training is not the prerogative of schools alone, as evidenced 
by the fact that business has assumed responsibility in this 
area for both employees and nonemployees. Guides have been 
stated to aid business firms in the education and training of 
both employees and nonemployees. The guides for employee edu- 
cation and training may be summarized as follows: The program 
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should be designed for optimum job training and may legiti- 
mately be designed for optimum development of employees in the 
area of business, economic, and general education. The phi- 
losophy and objectives should be esteblished; line responsi- 
bility for training shoulc be recognized and staff assistance 
shoulc be provided; and prograns should be planned on the 
basis of needs of employees and of the company, they should be 
flexible, and they should have adequate financial support. 

The subject content should be based on an analytical procedure 
and should be of appropriate depth and breadth; adequate phys- 
ical facilities should be provided; participants should be 
determined on the basis of need, ability, and interest; care- 
ful attention should be given to the selection of appropriate 
teaching methods and devices; continuous emphasis should be 
placed on the improvement of instruction; and an evaluation 
should be made of the achievement of trainees as well as of 
the over-all effectiveness of the program. (35) 


A summary of the guides for nonemployee education and 
training follows: It may legitimately be provided in the 
areas of business and economic education; consumer education; 
and sale, installation, or maintenance of company products. 
The philosophy and objectives should be established, and 
responsibility for administration should be specifically 
assigned. The activities should be based on needs that are 
compatible with the philosophy and objectives and should be 
flexible to accommodate changes in needse Adequate financial 
support should be assured. The subject content should be free 
from bias and suitable to the maturity and experience of those 
for whom the activities are designed. Careful attention 
should be given to the media, methods, and devices of presen- 
tation used; and the impact of the activities should be evalu- 
ated periodically. (35 


Ownership-managerial problems. As has been suspected 
by some authorities on small business, the proprietors of 
small, independently owned retail businesses--groceries, auto- 
motive service stations, and restaurants--encountered many 
ownership-managerial problems. These problems were essentially 
the same for the three kinds of businesses. Chief among the 
problems were those dealing with acquiring the business, 
financing the business, purchasing merchandise, promoting and 
selling merchandise, meeting competition, establishing ade- 
quate personnel procedures and practices, keeping suitable 
records and preparing usable reports, and using records and 
reports in making decisions. The greatest handicap in the 
solution of problems was the lack of reliable information 
relative to the factors upon which decisions must be based. (24) 


In Conclusion 


Although a large volume of research has been completed 
in the Department of Business Education and Office Training at 
Indiana University in the ll-year period, 1946-1956, much 
remains to be done; for business education is a relatively new 
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discipline. wany problems of business teachers and adminis- 
trators, as well as of businessmen, go unsolved or are solved 
poorly because research has not brought to light data basic to 
the solution of these problemse 


Further sound research in the four divisions comprising 
the framework of this report--business education, economic 
education, higher education, and business--is likely to make 
contributions basic to the solution of problems of business 
teachers, school administrators, anda businessmen. Since these 
four divisions are rather broad, a look below the surface at 
more specific areas of needed research seems appropriate. For 
purposes here, it also seems appropriate to think of the fol- 
lowing three areas of education as a unit: business education, 
at all educational levels and in its broad sense including 
all of collegiate education for business; economic education; 
and business teacher education. Areas which are part of each 
segment of the unit and in which research is needed are as 
follows: . 


Historical thought and development 
Administration and supervision 
Curriculum 

Subject matter 

Instructional materials 


jethods of teaching 

Evaluation of student achievement 
Instructional staff 

Learning process 

Counseling and guidance 
Business-education cooperation 


The lastementioned area, business-education cooperation, 
suggests other areas pertaining to business and industry. 
They are effective policies, practices, procedures, methods, 
and materials used by businessmen in the conduct of their 
businesse Operation of a business or an industry as a whole 
over a period of time--that is, a case study--is a fertile 
field for study. 


In some of the older areas, the volume of research is 
growing rather rapidly, which suggests that syntheses are 
possible. These syntheses are useful in that they bring 
together in one volume the findings and conclusions of the 
research reviewed and synthesized and may be expanded to 
include the thought as expressed in the nonresearch literature. 
The volume of research completed in shorthand, selection of 
sales personnel, bookkeeping and accounting, and typewriting 
prompted such studies as those by Anderson (1), Austin (3), 
Herring (16), and Rahe (27). Studies like these in other 
areas--for example, business teacher education, office and 
secretarial practice, general business, and distributive 
education--will make a worthy contribution. 


Research problems in areas which include business edu- 
cation as a part of a larger unit or whose findings and con- 
clusions have implications for business education should also 
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be encouraged. The studies by Martin (21) and Suggs (33) are 
examples of the former and the study by Roth (28) is an 
example of the latter. 


The research completed in 1946-1956 holds promise of 
making a real contribution; however, the outlook for the 
research likely to be completed during tne next decade or so 
holds even greater promise if the list of studies underway 
is an indication. (See the Appendix for a list of disserta- 
tions underway. ) 
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PART Il 


ABSTRACTS OF RESEARCH REPORTS 








AN ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION OF RESEARCH 
IN SHORTHAND AND TRANSCRIPTION 


Author: Ruth Irene Anderson 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1946 


PROBLEM. The analysis and classification of the re- 
search studies completed in shorthand and transcription prior 
to 1946. 


PROCEDURE. An analysis was made of all available mas- 
ter's and doctor's theses and other studies of shorthand and 
transcription as reported in professional journals or pub- 
lished separately. A total of 298 research reports were ana- 
lyzed and classified, of which 235 were theses, dissertations, 
and formal reports and 63 were articles and brief reports. 
Abstracts of the research reports were prepared. 


FINDINGS. The major findings were as follows: 


le The enrollment in second-year shorthand was 
Slightly less than one half the enrollment in first-year 
shorthand. 


2e In the majority of high schools, transcription was 
included in the shorthand courses and was introduced in either 
the first or second semester. 


3- In first-year shorthand, the class period was 
usually divided somewhat as follows: about 10 minutes for 
blackboard instruction, 10 to 15 minutes for reading shorthand, 
and 15 to 20 minutes for dictation. 


4. Most teachers of Gregg shorthand constructed their 
own theory tests,which were given at the end of each unit or 
chapter. 


5. Recent studies indicated that many teachers were 
using a combination of methods in teaching shorthand rather 
than using one method such as the direct method or the indirect 
method exclusively. The functional method, the manual method, 
or a combination of these two, was frequently used. 


6. Although offering one year of shorthand is still 
common practice in high schools, in many states the tendency 
is toward offering two years of the subject. 
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7. There was no common agreement as to standards of 
achievement. For the first semester of shorthand, a dictation 
rate of 40 to 50 words a minute was most frequently required; 
for the second semester, 60 to 70 words a minute; for the 
third semester, 80 words a minute; and for the fourth, 100 
words a minute. 


8. It was not a common practice to have minimum tran- 
scription rate requirements. When minimums were set up, the 
rate of 10 to 20 words a minute was most frequently required 
at the end of the first year of shorthand and 25 to 30 wrds a 
minute at the end of the second yeare 


9- In several investigations of prognosis, low corre- 
lations were reported between intelligence scores and short- 
hand marks. Several investigators concluded that intelligence 
tests and shorthand marks did not measure the same abilities, 
but that intelligence quotient might be useful for predictive 
purposes in a battery of tests. 


10. Several investigators obtained low correlations 
between the Hoke Prognostic Test of Stenographic Ability and 
shorthand marks. Investigators did not agree upon the predic- 
tive value of the Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test. 


11. The investigators generally agreed that a battery 
of tests could be used more effectively than a single predic- 
tive measure to prognosticate success or failure in shorthand. 


12. There was little agreement in the results obtained 
by persons studying the problems of prognosis in shorthand, 
but the reports seemed to indicate that English marks, scho- 
lastic achievement, and foreign language marks were among the 
best measures yet selected to predict success or failure in 
shorthand. 


13. In some cases, instructional materials were pre- 
pared for shorthand and transcription, but in only a few of 
these cases was an effort made to determine the usefulness of 
the materials. 


14. Analyses of instructional materials in shorthand 
revealed that much of the vocabulary of the material designed 
to provide practice in reading and writing shorthand was found 
in the most frequently used words as listed in Horn's Basic 
Writing Vocabulary. 


15. In several shorthand systems, some of the basic 
shorthand principles were used only in the writing of a few 
infrequently used words. 


16. In three comparisons of the sentence-unit method 
with the word-unit method of teaching shorthand, the sentence- 
unit method was reported to be superior. 


17. In a few investigations, pupils taught by the 
functional method were found to be superior to pupils taught 
by the manual method in shorthand reading speed, in shorthand 
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writing speed, and in transcription. In other studies, pupils 
taught by the manual method were superior to pupils taught by 
the functional method in writing speed. 


18. The tests that were constructed to measure achieve- 
ment in shorthand and transcription included measures of read- 
ing ability, brief forms and phrases, and speed and accuracy 
in transcription. In most of these studies, the coefficients 
of reliability of the tests were computed. Validity was 
determined for very few of the shorthand and transcription 
tests. 


19. In the studies of the rea and writing of 
shorthand, good readers of printed material were found to be 
good readers of shorthand also. Oral reading required more 
fixations, more regressions, and longer average duration than 
silent reading of shorthand. Reading in terms of ideas or 
thoughts tended to widen the recognition span and increase the 
reading rate. 


20. The extent to which shorthand writers use short- 
hand for personal note taking and letter writing would scarcely 
justify the time and effort required to master the subject for 
personal use unless a shorthand system much simpler and easier 
to learn than the present system were invented. 


21. There was general agreement that the most common 
errors in transcription were, in order of frequency: typing, 
grammar, spelling, capitalization, substitution of words, 
omission of words, arrangement of letters and mechanical 
details, and syllabication. The investigators generally 
agreed that the primary causes of errors in transcription were 
the inability of the pupils to apply correct punctuation, cap- 
italization, spelling, and English in a practical transcrip- 
tion situation. 


22. In studies in which analyses were made of the 
shorthand notes from which transcripts were prepared, it was 
found that the most frequent shorthand errors were wrong 
shorthand outlines, errors in writing wordsigns, incorrect 
reading of correctly written shorthand notes, incorrect word 
ype 8 and the writing of shorthand outlines for words not 
dictated. 


23. ‘In general, graduates who had studied shorthand 
for only one year did not find the subject vocationally useful. 


24. The duties of the stenographic graduates most 
frequently reported in the follow-up studies included answer- 
ing the telephone, transcribing shorthand notes, operating the 
adding machine, typing form letters, handling the mail, and 


25. The business subjects that graduates reported had 
been of greatest value to them were typewriting, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, office training, business English, salesmanship, 
and business law. The business machines most frequently used 
were typewriters, adding machines, calculators, bookkeeping 
machines, and duplicating machines. 
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RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The findings should be 
particularly valuable to the shorthand and transcription 
teacher, provided the limitations of the individual research 
studies are recognized. 


The abstracts should be useful to persons undertaking 
further research in the area of shorthand and transcription. 


woe It should be noted that the value of many 
of the findings is limited by basic weaknesses such as: (1) 
conclusions based on an insufficient number of cases; (2) 
failure to control factors that may have affected the results; 
(3) report of the findings influenced by the views and opin- 
ions of the investigators; (4) subjective interpretations of 
the data, particularly in studies using the questionnaire 
technique; (5) failure of the investigators to test in practi- 
cal situations the instructional materials prepared by them, 
and (6) inclusion of findings based on data not given in the 
report. 


THE DICTATION PROBLEMS OF BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Author: Ray William Arensman 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1955 


PROBLEM. A study of the dictation problems of business 
executives, involving identification of the dictation problems 
and discovery and appraisal of practices, ideas, suggestions, 
or points of view pertaining to the solution of those problems. 
Specifically, an attempt was made to explore the problems, 
points of view, practices, methods, procedures, and proposed 
or proved solutions relative to the following: 


1. The organization of the dictation task 


2- The communication of an idea, concept, or fact via 
dictated commmication 


3. The company environment for dictation ' 
4. The method of recording the dictation 


5. The relationships between the dictator and the 
transcriber 


6. The relationships between the dictator and the 
reader. 


PROCEDURE. Data underlying the dictation problems were 
obtained by visitations and tubenvseus with 81 lh ecto none 
employed by firms in Indiana. Data concerning suggested dic- 
tation practices and points of view of recognized authorities 
and authors in the field of business commmnication were 
obtained by an extensive analysis of the literature and by an 
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analysis of materials used by 75 organizations in the training 
of dictators. 


FINDINGS. Analysis of the dictation problems disclosed 
that the majority of these problems are concerned either with 
the attitudes and personality of the dictator or with compe- 
tencies attendant to dictation. Executives often are: 


1. Indifferent or complacent concerning their dicta- 
tion practices 


2. Troubled by feelings of inferiority or timidity 
concerning their dictation responsibilities 


3S. Overly meticulous concerning their dictated mes- 
sages or their dictation practices 


4. Of the opinion that the nature of their correspond- 
ence is so unusual that none of it can be answered by col- 
leagues or subordinates 


Se Lacking in competency in business communication 


6. Lacking in competency regarding various business 
procedures and practices. 


Practices and points of view pertaining to the dicta- | 
tion problems of business executives concern the: 


le Organization of the dictation task 

2e Planning of dictation 
3. Mechanics and effectiveness of written expression 

4. Company environment for dictation 

5- Recording and transcribing process 

6- Relations between the dictator and the reader. 


CONCLUSIONS. The process of originating business com- 
munications through the medium of dictated messages is both 
complex and complicated and involves many problems. Most of 
these problems pertain to the dictators themselves; a few are 
concerned with the conditions under which dictation takes 
place. The problems of dictators revolve primarily around 
attitudes, points of view, personality traits, work habits, 
knowledges, and skills. These factors are closely related to 
the competency of dictators. 


The dictation problems encountered by business execu- 
tives can be resolved primarily through raising the executives' 
level of competency in commmnications in general and in dicta- 
tion in particular. The level of competency can be raised by 
both pre-employment training and continued in-service develop- 
ment and growth of business executives. In other words, the 
solutions to dictation problems of business executives lie 
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primarily in education and training at both the collegiate and 
the in-service levels. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. Because the various prac- 
tices and points of view pertaining to the dictation process 
were evaluated in light of the dictation problems revealed, 
these recommended practices and points of view might be help- 
ful to business teachers who are responsible for the training 
of prospective employees of business. These recommended dic- 
tation practices and points of view might also be helpful to 
dictators who seek solutions to their dictation problems, 
These practices and points of view might also be helpful to 
business firms which are attempting to improve their written 
communications, particularly business letters. 


LIMITATIONS. The major limitations were as follows: 


1. The dictation problems in this study were deduced 
from evidences collected, and no claim is made that the obser- 
vations and conclusions resulting from this study are applic- 
able to executives in general. 


2. Another method or procedure might have disclosed 
dictation problems which were not revealed by the unguided 
interview which was used. 


3. Inasmuch as the actual causes of dictation problems 
are extremely difficult to determine, the difficulties, defi- 
ciencies, and conditions discovered in this study may repre- 
sent evidences of problems rather than the discovery of spe- 
cific primordial problems of dictators. 


4. Although materials used in the training of dicta- 
tors were requested from all organizations which were known or 
believed to have an interest in improving correspondence, 
these instructional materials do not constitute a representa- 
tive sample, that is, no universe is purportedly represented. 


SELECTION OF SALES PERSONNEL: A REVIEW OF RESEARCH 


Author: Ronald LeRoy Austin 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1954 


PROBLEM, What are the findings of published research 
with regard to the selection of salesmen? . 


PROCEDURE. A comprehensive bibliography of research on 
the selection of sales personnel was prepared, and criteria 
for judging whether a report was a true research report were 
established. Research findings obtained from the reports were 
analyzed and then classified under nine headings: job anal- 
ysis, criteria, interviews, personal history data, intelli- 
gence, interest, personality, surveys of selection practices, 
and sales aptitude and social intelligence tests. 
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FINDINGS. One hundred fifty research studies, includ- 
ing 24 master's and doctor's theses, met the standards set up 
in the criteria for selection. The findings were grouped under 
seven headings: 


Job analysis and the criterion. Research workers in 
the field of sales personnel selection frequently failed to 
make an adequate analysis of sales jobs. Job analyses 
described in the research literature were usually made for 
purposes of training rather than selection. Few research 
investigators examined criteria of success thoroughly, and few 
obtained a measure of reliability of criteria. 


Interviews. Early studies revealed that judgments of 
applicants based on interviews lacked both reliability and 
validity. Little evidence of the value of guided or patterned 
interviews, rating scales, and other aids appeared in the 
sales personnel literature. 


ees history data. Most investigators of personal 
history of sales personnel developed weighted application 
blanks. Applicant scores on application blanks varied directly 
with subsequent sales performance. 


Intelligence measurement. In general, scores on intel- 
ligence tests were not closely related to sales ability except 
for scores made by salesmen in high-level positions. 


Interest measurement. Salesmen may be differentiated 
from nonsalesmen by means of interest inventories. 


Personality measurement. Scores on personality ques- 
tionnaires of the self-report type had a low, but positive, 
correlation with measures of sales performance. 





Specific tests of sales ability. In general, specific 
tests of sales ability were not subjected to rigorous statis- 
tical evaluation, and few findings concerning the tests 
appeared in the sales personnel research literature. 


IMPLICATIONS. There is no "packaged" selection program 
which will assure success in any situation. No single test, 
or set of tests, can be used by counselors which will provide 
solutions to guidance problems in distributive education. 
Intelligence test scores, normally good indicators of possible 
success in academic work, are likely to be of little help in 
predicting performance in sales work. However, sufficient 
work has been done so that published interest tests, if used 
cautiously in connection with other data, should be of consid- 
erable help to counselors and students. Analysis of biograph- 
ical information may be of value. Further research is needed 
on each aspect or factor in the selection of salesmen. The 
generalizations based on research to date mist be accepted as 
tentative until they are confirmed by further study. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The results are chiefly 
valuable as a basis for further research and to business edu- 
cators, vocational counselors, and personnel directors. One 
volume contains abstracts of all the research reports analyzed. 
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LIMITATIONS. The study was limited to published 
studies. Unpublished studies by business firms and consultants 
should also be examined. 


A COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS OF CURRENT TRANSCRIPTION 
PRACTICES IN BUSINESS FIRMS 


Author: Irol Whitmore Balsley 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1952 


PROBLEM. A study of the transcription practices that 
are followed currently in business offices. The study dealt 
exclusively with the mechanical aspects of transcription of 
individually typed outgoing letters and interoffice memoran- 
dums: characteristics of stationery used; the use, form, 
placement, and arrangement of various letter and memorandum 
parts; and miscellaneous practices such as writing numbers, 
abbreviating, and capitalizing. 


PROCEDURE. The data obtained through an especially 
prepared instrument having some of the characteristics of both 
a questionnaire and a check list were tabulated and analyzed 
as to number of different practices followed by 3352 firms, 
number of different practices followed by each firm individ- 
ually for each aspect of transcription studied, and most com- 
monly used practices. 


FINDINGS. Considerable variation existed among the 
firms (and in some instances within the firms) as to their 
transcription practices for individually typed outgoing let- 
ters and interoffice memorandums. The following general 
observations were made: 


1. The number of different practices reported by the 
332 firms for any one transcription element studied ranged 
from two to 179. There were 179 different forms used for the 
carbon-copy notation for outgoing letters; 106 different forms, 
for the notation of more than one enclosure for outgoing let- 
ters. The smallest number of different practices was found in 
the horizontal placement of the inside address and salutation 
of outgoing letters, and of the service notations on both out- 
going letters and interoffice memorandums, 


2. The range was from one to eight in the number of 
different practices followed by the firms individually with 
reference to each element studied, such as sizes of stationery 
and envelopes, horizontal and vertical placements, forms, 
styles, arrangements, and other factors. The number for the 
majority of the elements studied was one or two. 


3. For some transcription elements studied, identical 
practices were followed by the majority, if not by practically 
all, of the 352 firms. For example, a most commonly used 
practice, placing the salutation flush with the left margin, 
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was followed by 98 per cent of the firms. For other elements, 
identical practices were followed by only a small percentage 
of the firms. Again, citing an example, the signer's name 
placed four spaces below the body of the memorandum as a most 
commonly used practice was followed by only 12 per cent of the 
firms. In other words, there was substantial agreement among 
the firms as to some specific practices and wide variation in 
regard to others. 


4. The 332 firms used many different arrangements of 
various elements, such as the closing lines or opening line of 
outgoing letters. There were 262 different arrangements for 
second-page headings of letters, 259 different variations or 
arrangements of printed headings of interoffice memorandums, 
and 223 different ways of combining and arranging closing 
lines of outgoing letters. 


5e There were no appreciable differences between the 
practices followed by the manufacturing firms and those fol- 
lowed by the nonmanufacturing firms; further, no significant 
pattern of practices was found for particular types of busi- 
ness as contrasted to other types of business. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The findings of the study 
can be of value to teachers of typewriting and transcription, 
in providing them with information about the various tran- 
scription practices currently in use in business offices, and 
to businessmen who are interested in evaluation of transcrip- 
tion practices in their own firms. 


LIMITATIONS. The transcription practices of 332 busi- 
ness firms were reported in this study. Undoubtedly there are 
some practices used in other firms that would differ from 
those revealed by this study. 





DUTIES, KNOWLEDGES, AND SKILLS REQUIRED OF 
MEDICAL RECORD LIBRARIANS 


Author: Frank Kendrick Bangs 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1952 


PROBLEM. A study of the duties, knowledges, and skills 
required of selected medical record librarians with particular 
reference to those that may be developed in the college 
training program leading to a bachelor's degree with a major 
in medical record library science. 


PROCEDURE. The duties and activities of the selected 
medical record librarians were determined from activity anal- 
ysis blanks and questionnaires completed by 74 registered 
medical record librarians and 34 top-ranking administrators, 
respectively, of the hospitals represented by the librarians. 
The knowledges and skills necessary to perform the duties and 
ectivities were determined by analysis of the duties and 
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activities and were classified by area of learning. These 
data were verified by the hospital administrators. The appro- 
priate educational levels for teaching each knowledge and 
skill were designated and reviewed by a jury of instructors 

of medical record librarians. 


FINDINGS. The major findings were as follows: 


Activities performed. Thirteen categories of activi- 
ties were performed by the medical record librarians. These 
were grouped into three general classifications: maintenance 
of medical records, personnel relations, and responsibilities 
supplementary to keeping medical records. 


Knowledges and skills needed to perform the activities. 
Knowledges and skills, by areas of learning, were as follows: 
filing, typewriting, transcription, teaching, management, ele- 
mentary statistical and research procedures, preparation of 
reports, library science, law, speech, and medical science. 
The hospital administrators stressed especially the medical 
record librarian's need for the ability to get along with 
otherse The training levels at which the areas of learning 
were placed were high school, college, and internship. 





RECOMMENDATIONS. The recommendations are presented as 
general guides to a workable program for the college training 
of medical record librarians. Elementary filing principles 
should be included on the college level with specialized 
training as it is applicable to medical records deferred to 
the internship. Marketable skill in typewriting, and tran- 
scription from shorthand and machine dictation should be 
developed at the college level, if not previously at the high 
school level, with emphasis on application to medical records. 
Teaching skills such as lecturing, leading conferences, 
instructing personnel individually, developing skills, and the 
techniques of on-the-job instruction should be taught in col- 
lege. The personnel management skills in selecting, training, 
and supervising clerical employees, as well as the management 
procedure skills in organizing data and devising office pro- 
cedures, should be developed in the college training program. 


Elementary statistical and report-writing skills in the 
collecting, classifying, and interpreting of medical data 
should be developed in the college program. Elementary pro- 
cedures in library science and introductory training in law 
embracing the basic concepts of property rights is recommended 
for the college program. Training in speech making, partici- 
pating in group discussion, and conversing are recommended for 
the high school level with advanced training to be given in 
the college program. Medical science, consisting of scientific 
medical terminology and an understanding of elementary human 
anatomy and physiology, should be given at the college and 
internship levels. Library science procedures peculiar to the 
hospital and practical application of law to the custodianship 
of medical records are recommended for the internship. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The findings should be 
useful to medical record librarians in making a comparison of 
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the activities they perform with the activities performed by 
the medical record librarians participating in the study. 
Curriculum planners will find the findings and recommendations 
useful in constructing a medical record library science cur- 
riculum at the collegiate level or in improving the one now 
in use. 


LIMITATIONS. A broad educational background is pre- 
supposed. The raw data were collected from selected medical 
record librarians who were assumed to perform all activities 
which prospective librarians should be trained to perform. 

The study was not a depth analysis of technical activities and 
responsibilities of medical record librarians; therefore, the 
recommendations are further limited by the scope of the anal- 
ysis. The recommendations apply only to the first three years 
of college training; the fourth year is taken at a hospital 
following a curriculum approved by the American Medical Associ- 
ation. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED BY 
SELECTED BEGINNING BUSINESS TEACHERS AND THE 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES PROVIDED IN THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION COURSES 


Author: Robert Paul Bell 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1952 


PROBLEM, A study of the relationships between the 
learning experiences which beginning business teachers had as 
students in professional education courses at Ball State 
Teachers College and the problems they encountered in teach- 
inge 


PROCEDURE. Data were collected concerning areas of 
difficulty in which the beginning business teachers (graduates 
of Ball State, 1948-1951) were encountering problems. Data 
were also collected about learning experiences related to those 
problem areas that were provided in the professional education 
courses as taught when the beginning teachers were enrolled as 
undergraduates, The determining of relationships between the 
problems the beginning teachers were encountering and the 
learning experiences to which they had been exposed was the 
focal point of the study. 


FINDINGS. The difficulties, deficiencies, and unfavor- 
able conditions which indicated that the beginning business 
teachers were encountering problems were numerous and fell 
into 26 problem areas. Some learning experiences in each of 
the areas had been provided in one or more of the professional 
courses offered by Ball State Teachers College. Some of these 
courses had been required of all of the teachers included in 
the study and some were elective courses. There was variation 
among the problem areas concerning which courses had incorpo- 
rated the instruction, how the instruction had been incorpo- 
rated in the organization of each course, and how much emphasis 
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had been accorded the experiences compared with experiences 
in other subject matter within the course. In addition, the 
proportion of the teachers who had been exposed to the learn- 
ing experiences provided in a particular course varied widely 
from course to course. 


CONCLUSIONS. The conclusions as to relationships 
between the learning experiences in the undergraduate profes- 
sional education courses and the problem areas encountered by 
the beginning teachers were as follows: 


le The learning experiences provided in the profes- 
sional education courses as a group had been inadequate in 
quantity for 12 of the 26 problem areas. 


2. The learning experiences provided had been inef- 
fective for five of the 26 problem areas. (The experiences 
had been adequate in quantity and the exposure of the teachers 
as a group to the experiences provided had been adequate.) 


3. The exposure of the teachers as a group to the 
experiences provided had been or may have been inadequate in 
two of the 26 problem areas, (The experiences provided had 
been adequate in quantity; effectiveness could not be deter- 
mined since the teachers as a group had not taken the courses 
through which the experience had been provided.) 


4. The experiences provided in one area had been both 
inadequate in quantity and ineffective. 


5. The learning experiences in quantity in six problem 
areas and, in addition, the exposure of the teachers as a 
group to the experiences provided had been inadequate. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The entire business 
teacher education curriculum at Ball State Teachers College 
should be carefully analyzed and appraised with a view toward 
more effectively preparing business education students in 
general for the work they will do as teachers. 





In view of the persistence of problems confronting 
business teachers who had graduated from Ball State Teachers 
College, the entire professional education program for busi- 
ness teachers should be carefully analyzed and studied with a 
view toward providing learning experiences that will more 


effectively equip students to meet the problems they encounter 
as teachers. 


In light of the areas of problems beginning business 
teachers encounter, the professional business education courses 
and the professional education courses should be analyzed in 
detail with a view toward providing the basis for greater 
coordination than currently exists in content, objectives, 
and activities in the over-all professional education of a 
prospective business teacher. 


Studies similar to this one should be made for subject 
areas other than business, 
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LIMITATIONS. It is difficult to bring to light all the 





problems, such as was attempted in this study, because of the 
complexity of the situation highlighted by the numerous fac- 
tors involved. Difficulties arise occasionally in distin- 
guishing between evidences of problems and the problems them- 
selvese 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE PROBLEMS OF BEGINNING 
BUSINESS EDUCATION TEACHERS AND THEIR EXPERIENCES 
IN GENERAL AND SPECIAL METHODS COURSES 


Author: James Tracy Blanford 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1951 


PROBLEM. A study of the relationship between the prob- 
lems of graduates from the Iowa State Teachers College who 
were beginning business teachers in secondary schools and 
their experiences as college students in the special methods 
courses on the teaching of business subjects. 





PROCEDURE. Two kinds of data were collected. One kind 
was the practices in, points of view about, and content of 
general and special methods courses offered by the Iowa State 
Teachers College for business teachers. These data were 
obtained by observation and through interviews with faculty 
members who taught the courses. Another kind of data was the 
school problems encountered by beginning business teachers 
and the opinions and points of view of those teachers regard- 
ing the relationship of their problems to the experiences 
they had had in the methods courses taken as students at Iowa 
State Teachers College. These data were obtained by interview 
and observation from 58 beginning business teachers. 


FINDINGS. Although differences were discovered between 
points of view of the beginning teachers and the practices and 
points of view of the instructors of those courses, substan- 
tial agreement existed on many items. There was concurrence 
in their views on administrative practices and on units of 
content of primary importance, 


The most important suggestions made by the beginning 
teachers pertaining to special methods courses in the teaching 
of business were as follows: 


1. Study of the beginning teaching situation, includ- 
ing teaching problems and characteristics of schools and of 
students 


2. Presentation and description of actual teaching 
situations by the instructor 


3. Compilation of teaching aids, instructional mate- 
rials, and other items of value to beginning teachers 
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4. Study of devices for grading in business subjects 


5. Study of successful techniques in teaching business 
subjects 


6. Presentation of techniques and devices for moti- 
vating and holding the students' interest. 


Nineteen major problems were found to be common to one 
third or more of the teachers. These problems, classified by 
area, were as follows: 


Instructional mterials 


Obtaining costly materials 

Securing information about sources and uses 

Overcoming rental textbook difficulties 

Using an inadequate school library as a source of materials 

Selecting units to be taught and allocating proper amount of 
time for presentation in the classes scheduled 


Measurement and evaluation of student achievement 








Determining and weighting factors upon which marks are based 

Determining numerical or letter marks for examinations 

Establishing standards of achievement 

Marking students in skill subjects in the early stages of 
the learning process 


Classroom teaching procedures 


Instilling professional interest in teaching 
Using teaching techniques effectively 

Providing for individual differences in students 
Motivating students 


Visual aids 


Providing sufficient funds for purchase or rental of visual 
aids 

Stimlating the business teacher to make visual aids 

Securing information on sources and proper use of visual aids 


Facilities and supplies 
Handling difficulties resulting from inadequate facilities 
- and supplies under the control of the business teacher 
Handling difficulties resulting from inadequate facilities 
and supplies not under the control of the business teacher 
Classroom management 
Maintaining discipline 


Nine of the 19 problems were found to be given major 
emphasis. in at least one of the special methods courses taken 
by prospective business teachers. 














CONCLUSIONS. 





The major conclusions were as follows: 





le. Imsufficient instructional time was allocated to 
the special methods courses. 


2. Courses were not so effective as they might have 
been due to a lack of coordination between them and student- 
teaching courses. 


3. The majority of the problem areas were given 
emphasis in instructional units. Even though some of the 
major problems had been given attention in instructional units, 
they still remained major problems, 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The results of the study 
can be used as a guide for business-teacher educators for use 
in the follow-up of graduates. Too often professional educa- 
tion courses are not adapted to the needs of the prospective 
teacherse One method whereby professional education courses 
may be made more effective is that of determining how effec- 
tive they have been for teachers in the field. 


LIMITATIONS. Use of the data is limited in that they 
apply primarily to the Iowa State Teachers College and the 58 
beginning business teachers who were graduates of that insti- 
tution. However, the results may have implications for other 
business teacher-training institutions. 


BUSINESS CURRICULUMS IN INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 


Author: Martha Helen Byrne 
Degree: Master of Business Administration, 1952 


PROBLEM. A study of business curriculums in selected 
Indiana high schools. 


PROCEDURE. A check sheet was prepared on which no sug- 
gested business curriculums were listed. These sheets were 
sent to high school principals with the suggestion that either 
they or their business teachers mark them. Check sheets were 
sent to all large (over 500 pupils) and medium-size (200-500 
pupils) high schools in Indiana, and to two small (under 200 
pupils) high schools in each county. Returns were received 
from 54 large, 96 medium-size, and 107 small high schools, a 
total of 257. 


FINDINGS. Business courses are generally offered on an 
elective basis in high schools of all sizes in Indiana. No 
one business course is universally required of all business 
pupils, and no one business course is universally required of 
all high school pupils. It is rather common among small high 
schools to offer business courses in alternate years. 


The business courses most commonly offered in all “Shree 
sizes of high schools are beginning typewriting, beginning 
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bookkeeping, beginning shorthand, advanced typewriting, and 
general business training. In addition, medium-size schools 
generally offer advanced shorthand and business arithmetic 
and large schools, office practice, business law, and tran- 
scription or secretarial practice. 


As the size of the high school increases, there is a 
tendency to offer advanced vocational business courses on a 
co-operative part-time basis. 


In general, small high schools do not offer curriculums 
in business as such; rather, business courses are offered 
almost entirely on an elective basis. However, business cur- 
riculums are offered in medium-size high schools. The busi- 
ness curriculum most commonly offered in the medium-size high 
school is the stenographic curriculum, with beginning type- 
writing and beginning shorthand the core courses. There is 
much variation in the additional business course requirements. 
A few medium-size high schools also offer a bookkeeping cur- 
riculum with beginning bookkeeping and beginning typewriting 
as the core. A few medium-size high schools also offer a 
general business curriculum with general business training as 
the core course. 


Business curriculums are also offered in large high 
schools. The business curriculum most commonly offered is the 
stenographic curriculum; the second most commonly offered is 
the bookkeeping curriculum. A few large high schools offer 
one or more of the following curriculums: retail selling, 
general clerical, and general business. A calculating machine 
curriculum was offered by one large high school. 


CONCLUSIONS. Great variation exists in the business 
curriculum offerings in the high schools of Indiana--small, 
medium, and large. Apparently little attention has been given 
to a unified plan or co-operative efforts in developing well- 
balanced business curriculums in Indiana high schools. 





Emphasis seems to be upon the vocational skill courses, 
with considerably less emphasis upon the basic business and 
economic background courses needed to develop a well-balanced 
business curriculum. 


As the size of the high school increases and as employ- 
ment opportunities increase, the tendency is to offer a greater 
variety of business courses and to offer more than one busi- 
ness curriculum. Most emphasis in high schools of all sizes 
is upon stenography. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. Business educators and 
school administrators will find the results of the study use- 
ful as a basis for comparison of business curriculums in small, 
medium-size, and large high schools in Indiana. The results 
may also be used as a general basis for preparation of a busi- 
ness curriculum guide for use by business educators and school 
administrators of Indiana. 
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LIMITATIONS. The practices reported in this study are 
not necessarily representative of best practice in business 





curriculum planning in Indiana. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF BUSINESS LAW TESTING IN COLLEGES 


Author: Denzel Loren Carmichael 
Degree: Master of Business Administration, 1949 


PROBLEM. An analysis of the types of tests used in 
measuring achievement of students in college business law 
classes and a survey of the current thinking of college 


teachers of business law as to the adequacy of tests now being 
usede 


PROCEDURE. Test copies used by teachers of business 
law were studied to determine the types of tests being used, 
and a questionnaire was distributed in an attempt to determine 
the opinions of teachers of business law as to the tests being 
used. ‘ 


FINDINGS. The hypothetical fact situation question is 
more generally preferred by teachers of business law for vari- 
ous testing situations than any other type of question. More 
teachers use the hypothetical fact situation question than any 
other type of question. There is a tendency to use it more 
frequently in introductory courses than in advanced courses 
and more frequently in midterm examinations than in "spot" and 
final examinations. 


Other types of test questions used in business law 
classes follow in the order in which teachers have a prefer- 
ence for them: modified hypothetical fact situation question; 
modified yes-no question; multiple choice question; matching 
test question; modified true-false question; short answer 
question; essay question; completion question; and true-false, 
yes-no question. 


CONCLUSIONS. Teachers in teachers colleges are more 
inclined to favor the objective type of test than are teachers 
in university schools of business. 


Of the objective types of questions used by teachers in 
university schools of business, more of the questions appear 
in examinations given to large groups of students than in 
examinations given to smaller groups. 


There is a much greater tendency among teachers in 
teachers colleges to use prepared printed tests than among 
teachers in university schools of business. 


Teachers in teachers colleges use tests as teaching 


devices more frequently than do teachers in university schools 
of business. , 
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RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. Teachers of business law 
at the collegiate level in particular will find the results 
valuable. A comparison of one's testing methods may be made 
with the methods used by the teachers participating in the 
study. The tests submitted by the teachers represent a pool 
of questions which may be particularly useful to a neophyte 
teacher of business law. 


LIMITATIONS. This investigation was limited to business 
law as it is taught in university schools of business and 
business education departments of teachers colleges. No 
attempt was made to evaluate the results of the tests received 
from the participants. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION OF COMMON OFFICE SERVICES 


Author: Harold Adrian Coonrad 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1955 


PROBLEM. A comprehensive study of six common office 
services in 16 midwestern business firms: (1) stenographic 
and typewriting, (2) filing, (3) mechanical commnications, 
(4) mail and messenger, (5) duplicating, and (6) office sup- 
plies. The problem involves a study of administration; pro- 
cedures; personnel selection, training, and utilization prac- 
tices; equipment procurement and maintenance practices; and 
cost reduction and control practices. 


PROCEDURE. Information regarding the administration 
and operation of the common office services was obtained from 
the companies through interviews with company personnel and 
through a study of company publications. 





FINDINGS. The findings are classifiable into four 
major categories: (1) office services administration and 
operation; (2) personnel selection, training, and utilization 
practices; (3) equipment procurement and maintenance practices; 
and (4) cost reduction and control practices. 





Office services administration and operation. The 
centralized plan of organization was employed extensively; 
that is, all of the services were either partially or com- 
pletely centralized in more than half of the cases. With few 
exceptions, the responsibility for the operation of central- 
ized office services was delegated to the office manager. 


The regular intraoffice messenger service was employed 
widely for delivering work to and from the primary departments 
and the centralized service units. Work was performed in the 
service units in the order in which it was received, with 
exceptions being made in the case of work with an immediate 
deadline. Certain records and reports were peculiar to the 
various services: stenographic and typewriting services-- 
individual performance records and job logs; filing services-- 
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reports of papers requested from the files; mechanical commni- 
cations services--telephone toll tickets, records of Selhagregh 
and teletype messages sent and received tror control), an 
charge distribution sheets; mail and messenger services--postal 
registration and insurance forms and records of incoming 
checks; duplicating service--job tickets and job registers; 
and office supplies service--stock control records. 


Personne] selection, i » and utilization practices. 
The personnel selection function was centralized; in most 


cases a separate personnel department was maintained. Tests 
were used in the selection procedure, the most widely used test 
being a general intelligence test. Job training was informal. 
Individual production records were kept for workers in the 
centralized stenographic and typewriting services; they were 
not generally kept for workers in the other office services. 


Equipment procurement and maintenance practices. The 
most widely followed plan for the procurement of office equip- 


ment was to have the purchase initiated by primary department 
heads and approved by the office manager or a company-employed 
office methods analyst. Machines were repaired on a service- 
call basis, on a service-contract basis, or through a company- 
operated repair service. The office manager was the person 
generally responsible for machines maintenance and repair. 


Cost reduction and control practices. The most widely 
followed cost control practice was to charge the cost of 
operation of centralized office services to the departments 
served; this practice was limited to the mechanical communi- 
cations, duplicating, and office supplies services. 


IMPLICATIONS. The practices and procedures employed in 
the 16 firms suggest a number of implications: 


le The manager of office services should possess a 
high degree of executive ability. 


2- Centralization is practicable for most office 
services. Centralization simplifies the personnel problem 
because the range of skills required of workers in central- 
ized services is not so great as the range of skills required 
of workers in decentralized services. 


3. The responsibility for personnel selection in the 
office service areas should be centralized; where a separate 
personnel department is not maintained, the manager of office 
services should be made responsible for selection of office 
services personnel. 


4. The utilization of the regular intraoffice messenger 
service to deliver assignments to and from centralized service 
units is practicable for all services. 


Se The initial purchase or replacement of office 
equipment should be initiated by the heads of primary depart- 
ments and approved by the office manager. The plans employed 
for the maintenance and repair of office machines should *> 
governed largely by the proximity of the office to vendor 
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service representatives and by the complexity of the office 
machines. 


6. An effective approach to cost control is proper 
organization and the employment of qualified supervisors. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The thesis could be used 
effectively as supplementary reading materials in office man- 
agement courses at the collegiate level. The information 
regarding the knowledges and skills required of workers in the 
office services should be of interest to all teachers of pro- 
spective office workers. Office managers will find the report 
a useful reference. 


LIMITATIONS. Although the business firms from which 
the data were secured were recognized in their business com- 
munities as having smooth-functioning and well-organized office 
services, the practices and procedures employed in those firms 
might or might not be practical for other business firms, 


A SURVEY OF BUSINESS KNOWLEDGES AND COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY 
SELECTED GRADUATES OF THE REYNOLDS, ILLINOIS, COMMUNITY 
HIGH SCHOOL IN PERFORMING THEIR BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 


Author: George Kile Cooper 
Degree: Master of Business Administration, 1951 


PROBLEM. A study of the business activities performed 
by selected graduates of the Reynolds, Illinois, Commnity 
High School and the knowledges and competencies needed to per- 
form those activities. 


PROCEDURE. A check list was sent to the 377 graduates 
for the years 1938 through 1947. Forty-eight per cent of the 
group returned usable check lists. 


FINDINGS. The graduates performed a wide variety of 
business activities, The following activities are those (1) 
which were performed by the majority of graduates; (2) which 
in the opinion of the majority of the graduates, require skill 
and knowledge before first performance; and (3) which, in the 
opinion of the majority of the graduates, should be given 
recognition in the high schoo) training program through a 
development of the skills and knowledges: 


le Writing a letter making inquiry to a company or 
agency 


2e Writing a letter ordering goods shipped or delivered 


3. Being responsible for the gate receipts or ticket 
sales for an event 


4. Maintaining special records for the purpose of com- 
pleting income tax returns 
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5. Maintaining a systematic file of personal and busi- 
ness papers 


6. Making out a bill for goods sold or services ren- 
dered 


7. Purchasing automobile insurance 
8. Making out a deposit slip 
9. enstetne or issuing a personal check 
10. Reconciling check stub balance with bank statement 
ll. Writing a personal check 
12. Making change in retail transactions 
13. Giving or receiving a bill of sale 
14. Having a state driver's license 
15. Signing a written contract 
16. Paying income tax by use of Form 1040. 


The graduates had not performed any of the following 
activities: borrowing from an insurance company on a life 
insurance policy, having a note dishonored or dishonoring a 
note, and receiving a copyright or patent on an article or 
invention. Several activities which were performed by very 
few of the graduates fell into the following categories: risk 
bearing, credit, money, investments, law, taxes, and govern- 
ment. 


Sex and age were factors of some importance in the type 
of activity performed and the opinions held. 


IMPLICATIONS. Both vocational training and college 
preparatory work are needed in the Reynolds Community High 
School. Activities which were performed by the majority of 
the graduates and for which initial skills or knowledges are 
necessary for successful performance should be given consid- 
eration in the improvement of the business curriculun. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The results should be of 
specia’ interest to the business faculty and administrators of 
Reynolds Community High School. The business curriculum of 
the school is likely to meet more nearly the needs of students 
upon graduation if the findings are taken into account. 


LIMITATIONS. The graduates of a high school may not be 
the best source for determining whether or not certain skills 


and knowledges, should be taught at the high school level. 
Although the survey is for only one high school at a specific 
time, it should be of value generally if considered as one of 
a great number of follow-up surveys conducted in communities 
throughout the United States. f 
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CUSTOMER UNDERSTANDING OF BANKS AND BANKING SERVICES 


Author: James William Crews 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1955 


PROBLEM. A study of customer understanding of banks 
and banking services. The primary aspect of the study dealt 
with the nature, extent, and importance of customer under- 
standing; the secondary aspect, with the emphasis accorded 
banks and banking services in instructional materials avail- 
able for use in secondary schools. 


PROCEDURE. Data on customer understanding of banks 
were obtained by a check list distributed to bankers in the 
United States who were interested and experienced in promoting 
customer education about banks. Check lists were mailed to 
492 banks, and completed check lists were returned by 414 
(84 per cent) of the original group. 


The emphasis accorded banks in instructional materials 
was determined by an examination of the following: (1) speci- 
fied textbooks approved for use in Indiana high schools in 
the subject fields of business education, mathematics, and 
social studies; (2) motion pictures in which some aspect of 
banking is included; and (3) specified supplementary printed 
materials made available to high schools by banks and/or bank- 
ing associations. 


FINDINGS. In the opinion of the bankers, the following 
are areas of information about banks which are highly important 
for customers to understand and about which customers have 
little or no understanding: (1) economic role of banks; (2) 
bank management; (3) bank income, costs of operation, and pro- 
fits; (4) general characteristics and structure of banks; and 
(S) legal protection afforded customers and stockholders. 


Areas of information about banks considered by bankers 
to be highly important for customers to understand and about 
which customers appear to have a limited understanding are (1) 
use of bank services and (2) clerical operations and proce- 
dures. 


Finally, the areas which bankers consider desirable 
but not imperative for customers to understand, and which cus- 
tomers understand to a limited extent are (1) bank employment 
and (2) Federal Reserve System. 


No single area of information was considered by more 
than 15 per cent of the bankers to be adequately understood by 
customers. Furthermore, no single area was considered by more 
than 20 per cent of the bankers to be unnecessary for customers 
to understand. All areas would appear, therefore, to be 
inadequately understood by customers and important for cus- 
tomers to understand. 


An examination of specified instructional materials 
revealed that the textbooks which contain the greatest emphasis 
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on banks are probably the ones least used in the high school 
curriculum. Conversely, the textbooks which contained the 
least emphasis on banks are probably the ones most widely used 
in the high school curriculum. That is, business education 
textbooks which are used by a comparatively small percentage 
of all high school students included more information about 
banks than either social studies or mathematics textbooks. 


The areas emphasized in the motion pictures dealt 
directly with banking services, bank employment, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 


The supplementary printed materials examined generally 
seemed to emphasize bank services and how individuals could 
utilize the services. 


IMPLICATIONS. The task of educating youth and adults 
about banks is a joint responsibility of schools and banks. 
Schools, through the general education program for all stu- 
dents, can provide the conditions conducive to a better under- 
standing and appreciation of banks. Banks, on the other hand, 
have a responsibility to cooperate with schools, and, in 
addition, banks need to improve continuously their programs 
about banks aimed toward the education of adults. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The results of this study 
can be most effectively used as a basis for a guide to the 
order in which skills, knowledges, and concepts about banks 
might be taught to high school and college students. Of par- 
ticular importance to business teachers and school administra- 
tors are the bankers' opinions relative to the competency of 
their students (as adults) in the consumer aspects of banking. 
The areas of greatest lack of understanding can be used as 
focal points for instruction if the area is of sufficient 
importance, 


LIMITATIONS. Many of the areas of understanding 
explored in this study need to be defined in greater detail. 
The findings are more nearly indications than conclusive evi- 
dence; that is, it would be well to make more studies of a 
similar nature to substantiate further the findings. 


A STUDY OF THE TECHNICAL AND GENERAL KNOWLEDGES, 
SKILLS, AND ABILITIES NEEDED BY OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVES 


Author: Earl Albert Dvorak 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1951 


PROBLEM. A study of the duties and responsibilities of 
office management executives as a basis for the construction 
of a curriculum in office management at the collegiate level. 


PROCED « An interview-observation technique was used 
in analyzing the position of office management executives in 
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each of 58 midwestern business firms. The interview technique 
was also used to obtain the opinions of the executives relative 
to their preparation for the positions they held and their 
suggestions as to what subject areas should be included in a 
collegiate office management curriculum. 


FINDINGS. The 58 office management positions involved 
a wide variety of duties and responsibilities. These duties 
and responsibilities were classified into five categories: 
personnel administration, physical facilities, office services 
and communications, ccntrol of office production, and miscel- 
laneouse. In each of the categories, the level of responsi- 
bility of the majority of the executives was high. 


Forty-three of 64 abilities, skills, knowledges, atti- 
tudes, and conditions were considered essential by the execu- 
tives for effective performance of the position of office 
management executive. Fifteen of the 43 items concerned 
carrying out the office management function; 15, general 
executive ability; five, the accounting function; five, per- 


— or general characteristics; and three, general office 
s Se 


As a group, the executives were not satisfied with 
their academic preparation for the positions they held. The 
subject areas they would like included in an office management 
curriculum at the collegiate level were as follows: econom- 
ics, business organization, finance, marketing, insurance 
business law, business mathematics, accounting, management 
(both general and office), business correspondence, psychology, 
speech, and English. 


CONCLUSIONS. The major conclusions were as follows: 





1. ‘The office management executive has to have experi- 
ence in the lower level office positions with the company of 
employment or with another company before becoming an office 
management executive. 


2. From the standpoint of length of service, the office 
management executive has become rather well established in his 
position; turnover in the position is low. 


3. Few women are employed as office management execu- 
tives. 


4. The office management executive usually has line 
authority over a rather large group of office employees and 
staff responsibility over a still larger group. 


5. The office management executive needs information 
on problems, developments, and trends in the field of office 
management. 


6. A broad knowledge of business administration and 
economics and of certain related areas is important to the 
office manasement executive in performing the duties and 
responsibilities of his position. 
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7. The range of responsibilities and duties of office 
management executives is very wide, from performing routine 
tasks involving the simple office skills to managing and con- 
trolling highly complicated factors, such as personnel, equip- 
ment and machines, and office systems and procedures. 


8. Managerial and executive abilities are important 
requisites for office management executives. 


9. Desirable personal traits, attitudes, and work 
habits are essential to the success of an office management 
executive. 


10. Secondary schools have important roles in prepar- 
ing youth for collegiate office management programs; that is, 
in giving students an understanding of business organization 
and operations and in developing in the students basic office 
skills. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. Personnel charged with the 
responsibility of developing or improving a curriculum in 
office management at the collegiate level will find the report 
a worth-while reference, as will personnel who teach office 
management courses. Business executives, particularly office 
management executives, will find the results on the duties and 
responsibilities useful for comparison purposes, and persons 
aspiring to the position of office management executive, as 
a basis for preparation for entry into the position. 


LIMITATIONS. In interpreting the results, the follow- 
ing limitations of the study should be kept in mind: 


1. The findings apply to the office management posi- 
tion in the 58 offices studied and may not be equally applica- 
ble to office management positions in other firms. 


2. The study is not a detailed scientific analysis of 
the duties and responsibilities of office management execu- 
tives; hence the findings mst be interpreted as general rather 
than a indications of the position of office management 
executive. 


3. A detailed analysis of activities, followed by the 
approved processes for curriculum development, in which items 
are grouped into topics, topics are grouped into courses, and 
courses are arranged into sequences, will be necessary in 
order to develop scientifically office management curriculums. 
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THE STATUS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 1946-1947 


Author: John Curlee Gibson ; 
Degree: Master of Business Administration, 1949 


PROBLEM. An investigation of the status of business 
education in the secondary schools of Kentucky. The study was 
concerned primarily with the schools, the teachers, and the 
curricular offerings in business education. 


PROCEDURE. Data were obtained from the High 
School Reports for the academic year 1946-1947 which were on 
file in the office of the Kentucky State Department of Public 
Instruction. All data were based on the statistics for the 
first semester, grades 9 through 12. 


FINDINGS. Of the 623 secondary schools in operation, 
482 were white public schools; 57, negro public schools; ani 
84, private or parochial schools. The total pupil enrollment 
was 98,261. The big majority of the schools had fewer than 
200 pupils; almost half had fewer than 100. More than 80 per 
cent of the total pupil enrollment was in white public schools. 
One or more business subjects were offered by a large majority 
of the schools; four to seven, by approximately one fourth. 


Of the 4,163 secondary teachers and principals, 671 
(16 per cent) were classified as business teachers. The typi- 
cal business teacher was a woman who held a bachelor's degree 
from a Kentucky institution of higher learning, who held one 
of the teaching certificates issued by the state, who had 
about nine years of teaching experience, who earned an annual 
salary of $1,380, and whose teaching load was five classes 
daily (business subjects and English, business subjects and 
mathematics, business subjects and social etudies, or business 
subjects and classes in grades below the ninth). The men 
business teachers earned higher salaries on the average than 
the women business teachers, had a little more teaching expe- 
rience, and taught slightly different combinations of subjects 
(business subjects and social studies, business subjects and 
mathematics, business subjects and science, and business sub- 
jects and classes in grades below the ninth). Annual salaries 
received by business teachers in white public schools were 
higher than the salaries of business teachers in negro public 
schoolse 


There were 1,975 classes in business subjects taught 
daily, and 34,099 pupils were enrolled in those classes. 
About 40 per cent of the composite enrollment in business sub- 
jects was in typewriting; 15 per cent, in shorthand; 14 per 
cent, in bookkeeping; and 10 per cent, in general business. 


Many variations existed in the grade placement of busi- 
ness subjects. Considering the schools as a group, first and 
second semester typewriting, first semester shorthand and 
bookkeeping, general business, economic geography, and 
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business law were offered in all four years of secondary 
school and were offered in many schools in two or more years, 
that is, in the ninth and tenth, tenth and eleventh, or some 
other combination. General business was offered in the ninth 
and/or tenth years almost as frequently as in the eleventh 
and/or twelfth years, but all other business subjects were 
offered more frequently in the eleventh and/or twelfth years 
than in the ninth and/or tenth years. 


CONCLUSIONS. The program of business education in 
Kentucky secondary schools is inadequate considering the state 
as a whole, and some of the practices are questionable. Busi- 
ness subjects are not included in the curriculums of many 
secondary schools, and the curricular offerings in business 
education are limited to one or two business subjects in many 
of the schools. 


Business education offerings in negro public schools 
and in private and parochial schools are deficient as compared 
with those in white public schools. 


The professional qualifications of business teachers in 
terms of training and certification are inadequate. Many of 
the teachers do not hold degrees or teaching certificates, and 
many of those holding certificates hold emergency certificates. 


The teaching load of many of the business teachers is 
too heavy to permit the teachers to make adequate classroom 
preparation, to perform guidance functions, or to make needed 
contacts with business firms. 


Salaries are too low to be attractive to many well- 
qualified business teachers. Salaries are higher in white 
public schools than in negro public schools, and salaries of 
men are higher than salaries of women. The differential in 
salaries received by business teachers in white public schools 
and those received by business teachers in negro public 
schools cannot be supported by the difference in the profes- 
sional qualifications of the teachers. Likewise the differen- 
tial in salaries received by men and women business teachers 
pe be supported by the difference in professional qualifi- 
cations. 


On the basis of training and certification, business 
teachers in negro public schools are better qualified than 
business teachers in white public schools. 


Sufficient consideration has not been given to the 
grade placement of business subjects by school administrators 
as evidenced by the many variations that existed in the grade 
placement of many of the business subjects in Kentucky second- 
ary schoolse 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The results are helpful as 
a partial basis for the improvement of the business education 


programs in Kentucky, both in the secondary schools and the 
business teacher-train 


ing institutions. 
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LIMITATIONS. Investigation was not made into the status 
of factors other than the schools, the teachers, and the cur- 
ricular offerings; some of the factors which merit study are 
methods employed in teaching business subjects; instructional 
materials; physical layout, equipment, and supplies; standards 
of achievement attained; and testing in business subjects. 


The bases for the negro public schools and the private 
and parochial schools were small in comparison with the base 
for the white public schools, a fact which should be kept in 
mind in interpreting the results of the study. 


THE TEACHING OF SHORTHAND PRIOR TO 1900 


Author: Edna Lyndall Gregg 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1955 


PROBLEM. An historical study of shorthand instruction 
prior to 1900. 


PROCEDURE. Data were secured through interpretative 
analysis of publications pertaining to teaching of shorthand 
from 1793 to 1900. Most of the materials analyzed--books, 
periodicals, and addresses delivered at conventions of pro- 
fessional organizations of shorthand teachers--were published 
during the era covered by the study. 


FINDINGS. Shorthand instruction from 1790 to 1880 was 
characterized by emphasis upon general personal uses of short- 
hand; from 1880 to 1900, upon vocational uses. Self- 
instruction and private tutelage were the chief methods of 
shorthand instruction before 1842, when enthusiastic itinerant 
teachers launched a systematic program of group instruction. 
Their desire to make shorthand the universal medium of written 
personal communication caused these teachers to strive to make 
their instruction both interesting and effective, They em- 
ployed many devices involving use of the blackboard, shorthand 
plates, and dictation. 


The shorthand intended for personal use consisted solely 
of symbols for the basic sounds of the English language joined 
together without abbreviation in the order in which the sounds 
occurred in the words. The course of instruction in this 
unabbreviated shorthand was ge.:erally comprised of only six or 
seven lessonse The few pedple who desired the speed necessary 
for recording court procedures and speeches learned abbreviat- 
ing principles through self-instruction or private tutelage. 


In about 1880, the introduction of the typewriter into 
business offices created a demand for shorthand writers. 
General cultural values of shorthand were mostly overlooked in 
the light of the new emphasis upon vocational use of short- 
hand. More shorthand proficiency was needed than had been 
secured in the unabbreviated shorthand used for personal writ- 
ing. Self-instruction and private tutelage did not supply 
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sufficient numbers of shorthand speed writers to meet the 
demands of business. Onto the scene came privately owned 
business schools offering formal instruction in abbreviat- 
ing principles used in shorthand speed writing. 


Methods employed by teachers in business schools 
differed in respect to amount of shorthand plate reading and 
copying, use of connected matter or isolated words for short- 
hand practice, extent to which rules for construction of 
shorthand outlines were taught, and point in the shorthand 
learning process where dictation was introduced. A few teach- 
ers introduced speed of writing concurrently with the learn- 
ing of shorthand principles. Others emphasized only accuracy 
of writing while the principles were being learned. 


A great deal of attention was given to media for devel- 
opment of speed in writing shorthand, especially -during the 
1890 decade. Advocates of repetitive drills in copying from 
shorthand plates or in writing from dictation urged as many 
as several hundred repetitions of each exercise. Such repeti- 
tion was believed to train the hand to speed of writing and to 
teach shorthand principles. Other teachers, however, frowned 
upon excessive repetition because of its monotony, and encour- 
aged in its stead a few writings of many exercises “olving a 
wide range of vocabulary and subject matter. 


Transcription was recognized soon after 1880 as sassen- 
tial to success of stenographers, and most of the widespread 
complaints about incompetency of stenographers were based upon 
transcription weaknesses. Some typewriting was taught "in 
connection with shorthand" as early as the 1880's. In this 
decade, also, disagreement occurred concerning the proper pro- 
cedure for reading shorthand notes during typewriter tran- 
scription. At least one teacher of the 1880's urged students 
to transcribe repeatedly into mailable form the letters in the 
shorthand magazines. By the 1890's several schools were offer- 
ing systematic instruction in transcription as part of the 
shorthand course of instruction. Teachers generally, however, 
revealed more enthusiasm for development of speed in writing 
shorthand than for development of transcription proficiency. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT. Shorthand instruction prior to 1900 
was systematic and well organized. Teachers sought to improve 
methods of instruction through exchange of ideas at convent{fons 
of shorthand teachers and through articles published in pro- 
fessional magazines for shorthand teachers. Varied techniques 
were used to maintain interest of students and to promote 
efficient learning. 


Shorthand instruction and, to a limited extent, tran- 


scription training had reached a professional level before 
1900. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. Through a study of methods 
used by shorthand teachers in decades past, the modern short- 
hand teacher can evaluate more precisely the methods he him- 
self employs. Through a comparison of the methods used by 
teachers prior to 1900 and teachers today, the modern teacher 
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will be better able to appraise his debt to teachers of the 
former era. 


The bibliography should be helpful to teachers seeking 
further verification of the findings reported. 


LIMITATIONS. The extent to which methods described 
were employed by teachers generally could not be ascertained. 
Teachers who described teaching methods in convention addresses 
and magazine articles were not necessarily typical of all 
teachers during the era. Methods described by a given teacher 
may not have been consistently practiced by even that teacher. 
Although existence of an idea was considered significant, use 
of some methods described may not have been extensive. 


A SYNTHESIS AND CLASSIFICATION OF RESEARCH IN THE 
TEACHT.G OF BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Author: John Virgil Herring 
“egree: Doctor of Education, 1950 


PROBLEM. An exhaustive study of the reports of research 
projects that have been conducted in the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting. 


PROCEDURE. Original copies of all known research 
studies (242) dealing with the teaching of bookkeeping and 
accounting that were completed before January 1, 1950, were 
obtained, abstracted, and classified into nine related cate- 
gories. A summary of the findings and conclusions of the 


studies in each category and a comprehensive bibliography 
were prepared. 


FINDINGS. The major findings by category were as 
follows: 


Historical background. Instruction in bookkeeping and 
accounting in the United States has a rich background. Play- 
ing important roles were the apprenticeship system, academies, 
private business colleges, and high schools from about 1890. 


Status of instruction in bookkeeping and S2coune lus. 
Between 1950 and 1940, bookkeeping in high school was commonly 
one year in length, grades 1l or 12, 50- or 60-minute single 
period five days a week. It was usually a required course for 
all business majors and a recommended elective for other stu- 
dents. Based on studies primarily since 1940, accounting was 
generally regarded as a core course in college business cur- 
riculums; the elementary course was generally offered in the 
freshman or sophomore year. 


Objectives of bookkeeping and accounting. The objec- 
tives frequently advanced for the bookkeeping course were gen- 
eral business information, vocational training, social and 
personal uses, and preparation for advanced training. 
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Course content and instructional materials. Several 
researchers recommended, as a result of studying problems 


dealing with course content, that only one year of bookkeep- 
ing be given in high school and that this course serve both 
the vocational and the nonvocational objectives. 


Meee textbooks. The vocabulary of the text- 
books published ¢ recent years was satisfactory for the 
pupils who enrolledin bookkeeping courses. Modern textbooks 
generally had excellent illustrations, attractive format, 
numerous pupil and teacher aids, and short units. The rating 
scale was generally recommended as a satisfactory device for 
analyzing and selecting a textbook. 


Methods and procedures of teaching bookkeeping and 
acc ting, The balance sheet and equation approaches to the 
eetettien of bookkeeping were most widely used. No signif- 
icant difference was found between the achievement of pupils 
who used practice sets and the achievement of pupils who solved 
short exercises in their stead. The most widely used visual 
aids were blackboards, business papers, bulletin boards, dia- 
grams, charts, and samples of local business records. 


An of students in bookkeeping and accounting. 
The testing program in bookkeeping or accounting that combines 


the traditional problem test with the objective test was recom 
mended as potentially better than one which employs either 
method exclusively. The achievement of students in double- 
period classes was found to be no greater than that of stu- 
dents in single-period classes. Among the factors that were 
found to influence achievement in bookkeeping were the vocabu- 
lary level of the textbooks, skill in arithmetical computa- 
tions, use of supplementary aids in teaching, mental maturity 
and health of students, and the personal characteristics and 
work habits of students. 


Analyses of bookkeepers' duties and surveys of book- 
keeping Rac eices. Some of the most common bookkeeping duties, 
in order of frequency of performance, were preparing a trial 
balance, computing a payroll, computing withholding taxes on 
wages, posting to an accounts receivable ledger, computing 
social security taxes, posting to the general ledger, writing 
checks, and balancing cash. Many nontechnical duties, chiefly 
clerical in nature, were performed. The business machines 
most commonly used by bookkeepers were the typewriter, the 
adding machine, the check protector, and the calculator. 
Bookkeeping records were kept by the majority of proprietors 
of small businesses primarily for the preparation of tax 
returns and secondarily for managerial purposes. 





a in bookkeeping and accounting. The student's 
general scholastic average at the end of his freshman year 
offered the greatest, although still insignificant, predictive 
possibilities. There was general agreement that not one 
factor but a combination of many factors influence achievement 
in bookkeeping and accounting. 
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CONCLUSIONS. The research investigations in the teach- 
ing of bookkeeping and accounting, for the most part, have 
paralleled the development and changes in the bookkeeping and 
accounting instructional programs. Virtually every phase of 
the teaching of bookkeeping and accounting was investigated 
by several researchers, but numerous factors limited the value 
of some of- the studies. Undoubtedly many of them could be 
expanded or repeated with profit. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The research report is 
intended to serve students, teachers, and administrators as a 
reference source and to aid in conducting teaching methods 
courses in bookkeeping and accounting, in evaluating and 
revising programs of bookkeeping and accounting instruction, 
and in selecting and developing further research studies in 
this area. 


LIMITATIONS. This report can be no more comprehensive, 
accurate, or thorough than the original research reports on 
which it is based. The validity of the findings of the preset 
study has been affected in the same degree to which the use of 
faulty methods and techniques of research and the improper use 
of methods and techniques have limited the validity of the 
findings of these studies. 


Despite the great care exercised in abstracting the 
research reports, it is possible in condensing a long research 
report into an abstract of a few pages in length that the full 
implications of the original document may not have been accu- 
rately revealed. 


A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF GRADUATES OF RIVERSIDE-BROOKFIELD 
HIGH SCHOOL, RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS, FOR THE YEARS 
1945-1948, WHO HAD COMPLETED THE COURSE IN 
VOCATIONAL TYPEWRITING 


Author: Margaret Jane Hewitt 
Degree: Master of Business Administration, 1950 


PROBLEM. A follow-up study of the Riverside-Brookfield 
High School graduates for the years 1945-1948 who had com- 
pleted the course in vocational typewriting. Involved in the 
study were a determination of the use made of skills and 
knowledges learned in vocational typewriting and in such 
related courses as shorthand and office practice, and a deter- 
mination of the graduates' opinions as to the value of the 
courses as well as suggestions for improving them. 


PROCEDURE. A questionnaire was prepared and sent to 
302 graduates; 188 (62 per cent) completed and returned the 
questionnaire. 


‘SiDidGSe The findings were classified under three 
headings Tl) use of skills and knowledges, (2) opinions and 
suggestio..s of praduates, and (3) training beyond high school. 
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Use of skills and knowledges. The big majority of the 
graduates returning questionnaires had made vocational use of 
the skills and knowledges learned in secretarial subjects; 
were currently employed; and had been employed on more than 
one other job, employment on most of them lasting less than 
one year. The big percentage of all jobs held since gradua- 
tion were in office employment; the duties most commonly per- 
formed were typewriting, taking dictation and transcribing, 
operating office machines, and filing. The machines most 
frequently used were typewriters, adding machines, duplicating 
oa dictating machines, calculators, and the switch- 

oard,. 


Opinions and suggestions of graduates. According to 
the graduates, the instruction in high school which was of 
most value to them on the job concerned: typing business 
letters, tabulating material, taking dictation, and filing. 
Emphasis on these in the secretarial courses should be con- 
tinued. They also felt additional work in spelling should be 
given. Other major suggestions were as follows: planning 
and organizing material, operating office machines, and 
punctuating and using grammar correctly. 


Training beyond high school. About half of the gradu- 
ates had some formal education after leaving high school, 
and about the same number had on-the-job training. 


IMPLICATIONS. Since the typewriting and filing skills 
were used and commonly used office machines were operated by 
the great majority of the graduates in the office jobs held 
since graduation, Riverside-Brookfield High School students 
planning to take secretarial or clerical jobs should give 
serious consideration to taking the vocational typewriting and 
office practice courses. The same does not hold true for 
shorthand; that is, only those students likely to profit from 
shorthand instruction to the point where the skill is voca- 
tionally useful should be encouraged to enroll in the subject. 


The high school should continue to emphasize instruc- 
tion in typing of business letters, tabulation work, tran- 
scription of shorthand, filing, and operation of commonly used 
office machines and the switchboard. Neatness of work should 
continue to be stressed. More time in the classroom should be 
devoted to organization and planning of work, development of 
self-confidence, spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The findings hold meaning 
for the faculty of the business department at Riverside- 
Brookfield High School, particularly as a basis for planning 
the subject content of the vocational typewriting, shorthand, 
and office practice courses as well as for planning satisfac- 
tory curriculums for future students who plan to obtain office 
jobs. 


LIMITATIONS. The findings apply to the Riverside- 
Brookfield High School only; however, they may be useful for 
comparison purposes in other high schools. Sound judgment 
should be used in the use of the data supplied by the 
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graduates; these data probably are not so valid as those which 
would be obtained through job analyses. 


THE RELATION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION TO OTHER SUBJECT FIELDS 
IN THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS OF INDIANA 


Author: Russell John Hosler 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1946 


PROBLEM. An investigation into the status of business 
teachers as compared with that of the teachers of other sub- 
ject fields in the public high schools of Indiana, a compari- 
son of the pupil class-period enrollment in each of the sub- 
ject fields and the enrollment in each business subject with 
the total class-period enrollment in the entire field of busi- 
ness education, and a determination of the extent and grade 
placement of the curricular offerings in business education in 
the state. 


PROCEDURE. Data from annual school reports for the 
1945-1946 school year on file with the Indiana State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction were secured on size of schools, 
enrollments, number and type of classes taught by teachers, 
salary of teachers, experience of teachers, and degree held 
by teachers classified according to the following divisions: 
business; English; mathematics; science; social studies; for- 
eign language; home economics, nonvocational; home economics, 
vocational; agriculture, nonvocational; agriculture, voca- 
tional; industrial arts; and trade and industry, vocational. 


FINDINGS. Of 778 public high schools, slightly more 
than half had fewer than 100 pupils and almost 80 per cent had 
fewer than 200, 


Enrollments in business education classes ranked third, 
exceeded only by enrollments in English and social studies. 
The percentage of enrollment by subject field follows: 
English 23, social studies 17, business education 14, mathe- 
matics 13, science 11, home economics 8, industrial arts 8, 
foreign language 5, and agriculture 1. Seventy-five per cent 
of the business teachers were women; of these, seven per cent 
had no degrees, 79 per cent had baccalaureate degrees only, 
and 14 per cent had graduate degrees. For all women teachers 
five per cent had no degrees, 71 per cent had undergraduate 
degrees only, and 23 per cent had master's degrees. 


Of the men business teachers six per cent had no 
degrees, 61 per cent had undergraduate degrees only, and 33 
per cent had graduate degrees, compared with all men teachers 


with eight per cent, 51 per cent, and 41 per cent, respec- 
tively. 


The women business teachers averaged eight years of 
experience as compared with 12 years for all women teachers, 
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and the men business teachers averaged 14 years of experience 
as compared with 16 years for all men teachers. 


The median salary of women business teachers was $1,925 
as compared with $2,025 for all women teachers. The median 
salary of the men business teachers was $2,275 as compared 
with $2,425 for all men teachers. 


Enrollments in business education classes ranked as 
follows (listed by percentage of the total enrollment in all 
business education classes): 


Typewriting 39 
Bookkeeping 15 
Shorthand 14 
General business 13 
Business mathematics J 


All other business subjects 10 
CONCLUSIONS. The major conclusions were as follows: 


1. Enrollments in business education classes exceeded 
by a wide margin any of the other electives. Only English and 
social studies have higher enrollments, and both of these 
areas have required courses. 


2- In general, the percentage of business teachers 
with graduate degrees is somewhat less than that of teachers 
of the traditional subject fields, but this may be accounted 
for by the fact that business teachers have less teaching 
experience and are a younger group of teachers. 


S.- According to the results of this study, business 
teachers have slightly lower salaries, but this too can be 
accounted for by the fact that business teachers have less 
experience than teachers in other fields. 


4. The enrollment in typewriting is nearly as great as 
the combined enrollments of bookkeeping, shorthand, and gen- 
eral business. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The study should be of 
help in appraising the status of business education in Indiana. 


ITATIONS. The validity of the findings is no better 
than the validity of the data supplied in the annual reports. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES SPONSORED BY SCHOOLS 
OF BUSINESS IN BIG TEN UNIVERSITIES 


Author: Edward James Kuntz 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1956 


PROBLEM. A study of educational conferences--busir is 
conferences, institutes, and executive programs--of Big Te. 
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universities. The study included an examination of the objec- 
tives and policies underlying educational conference programs, 
the procedures and practices followed in administering these 
programs, the benefits derived, and the emerging trends. 


PROCEDURE. The data were collected through personal 
interviews with deans, administrative officers, and others 
responsible for educational conferences: in business adminis- 
tration. 


FINDINGS. Educational conferences are playing a role 
of increasing importance in the adult education continuation 
study programs being conducted by schools of business adminis- 
tration; all Big Ten universities sponsor such meetings. 


The objectives are three in number: to provide an 
educational service to lay and professional groups, to aid in 
the research program of the university, and to enrich the busi- 
ness administration curriculums at both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. The policies, plans, organizational struc- 
tures, and administrative practices vary widely from school to 
school and from conference to conference at the individual 
schoole General policies have been formated to govern the 
areas of number and acceptability of educational conferences, 
centralization of responsibility, scheduling, specialization 


by subject matter, financial support, and publication of pro- 
ceedings. 


Planning educational conferences is divided into two 
classifications, administrative and operative, both being 
interrelated in terms of the activities involved. The pre- 
liminary planning for a specific group meeting most often 
results from a meeting, either formal or informal, of the 
business school dean, the administrative head of the proposed 
educational conference, a representative of the co-sponsoring 
group, and a university staff member charged with responsibil- 
ity for operational matters. From this meeting develops a 
general plan of administrative procedure. 


A wide diversity of organizational structure exists for 
educational conferences, patterns of which fall into three 
general groups: (1) centralized university-wide, (2) central- 
ized within the business school, and (3) decentralized. The 
organizational structure for educational conference planning 
and administration in Big Ten universities is characterized by 
centralization, with eight of the universities maintaining 
some type of centralized bureau. 


Specific promotional practices vary widely from school 
to school. Two types of promotional efforts are apparent in 
varying degrees: (1) the type designed to attract additional 
group meetings to the campus and (2) the type designed to 
increase attendance at scheduled educational conferences. 
Greater emphasis is placed on the latter type. 


In the area of financial administration, divergent 
policies and practices are followed. For some group meetings, 
the school or university may accept full responsibility for 
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all phases of financial administration; for other group meet- 
ings, the same school may pass this responsibility to a co- 
sponsor; and in still other cases, the school may share the 
responsibility jointly with the co-sponsor. No clear pattern 
of financial administration is discernible among or within the 
universities. Almost without exception the educational con- 
ferences co-sponsored by the various schools are self- 
supporting; that is, the revenues received from registration 
fees and from co-sponsors almost always equal the costs budg- 
eted to the specific group meetings. 


Educational conferences are directed primarily through 
personal supervision, the use of various forms and evaluation 
techniques, and post-conference activities. The function of 
direction involves the work of conducting the educational con- 
ference in accordance with the general administrative plans 
and policies. Direction is also concerned with the evaluation 
of the educational conference by the use of evaluation check 
lists filled in by the director, and by forms of evaluation 
to be completed and submitted by the participants, 


The major benefits accruing from educational conference 
activities relate closely to the role which these conferences 
play in the university's program of continuation study for 
adults. The educational conference provides both a stimulus 
and a forum for the advancement of knowledge in specific areas 
of business administration; it may also lead to an expansion 
of the university's function in the dissemination of knowledge. 
Large numbers of persons in the business community not other- 
wise affected by the continuation study program may be 
reached. The educational conference also provides an outlet 
for dealing with business and industrial problems not appro- 
priate for discussion elsewhere in the university's continua- 
tion study program. Benefits may also accrue to the univer- 
sity in the realm of improved public relations, professional 
development of faculty members, and aid to research programs. 


EMERGING TRENDS. Both the general and specific objec- 
tives of educational conference programs in business adminis- 
tration are in harmony with the basic objectives of the univer 
sity, which are to further the advancement and dissemination 
of knowledge. To provide effective guides for action, a num- 
ber of policies are being adopted by the university to help 
achieve the objectives of the educational conference program. 
In general, the trend with respect to general policies is 
toward statements which are clearly defined yet broad and 
flexible enough to provide for the exceptional. 





The practices followed in educational conference admin- 
istration vary from one situation to another and are affected 
by the policies of the school, the skill of the personnel 
involved, the size of the budget, and the availability of 
physical facilities. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. Personnel charged with 
some responsibility fo! for educational conferences in business 
administration will find the report a useful reference, since 
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the Big Ten universities have been leaders in sponsorship of 
this type of conference. 


LIMITATIONS. The data were of a general nature; there- 
fore, the findings are necessarily of a general nature. 


A STUDY OF THE TERMS THAT PEOPLE NEED TO UNDERSTAND IN ORDER 
TO COMPREHEND AND INTERPRET THE BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC 
NEWS AVAILABLE THROUGH THE MASS MEDIA 


Author: Dean Ranstead Malsbary 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1952 


PROBLEM. A study of the terms that people need to 
understand in order to comprehend and interpret the business 
and economic news available through the mass media of comm- 
nication. Specifically, the answers to these questions were 
sought: (1) What are the common sources of organized current 
business and economic news used by parents of seniors in the 
high schools of Bloomington, Indiana? (2) What business and 
economic terms are encountered in these sources in the news 
items devoted primarily to information of a business or eco- 
nomic nature? (3) To what extent do students who graduate 
from the public schools of Bloomington understand these terms? 


PROCEDURE. The sources by which adults keep abreast of 
business and economic news of a nontechnical nature were 
determined by means of a questionnaire mailed to parents of 
all senior students in the high schools of Bloomington. These 
news media or sources (newspapers, periodicals, and newscasts) 
were examined to determine the articles, editorials, and sto- 
ries that dealt primarily with business or economic informa- 
tion. The items (articles, editorials, etc.) were subjected 
to study in order that the business and economic terms appear- 
ing therein might be identified and analyzed. The terms so 
identified were listed and tabulated to determine the number 
of different news items in which the particular term appeared. 
Only the first appearance of a term in an item was counted; 
subsequent appearances of the term in the same form in the 
item were disregarded. Finally, a mltiple-choice test 
designed to measure student understanding of 100 selected 
business and economic terms was administered to 222 seniors 
in the public high schools of Bloomington. 


FINDINGS. From a questionnaire return percentage of 
5l per cent, it was found that the parents obtain news regu- 
larly from 263 different sources--71 different newspapers and 
news sheets, 158 periodicals, and 34 radio programs broadcast 
over 50 different stations. Nearly all the parents read the 
Bloomington Daily Herald-Telephone and more than half read 
regularly the Indianapolis Star. Readers Digest and Life are 
read by nearly half the parents; three fourths of the parents 
listen regularly to United Press news releases and/or to 
Associated Press releases. Most parents rely upon newspapers 
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to keep abreast of news of a business and economic nature, 
with nearly three fourths reporting that consumer information 
and news of government business and proposed legislation are 
obtained through this medium. 


In 112 selected issues of the major sources of business 
and economic news appeared 1,351 items (articles, reports, news 
stories, etc.) primarily business or economic in nature. 

These items contained 5,188 different terms, 213 of which 
appeared in 10 or more of the items analyzed. No term was 
counted more than once in a single item. 


The students to whom the 100-item test was administered 
earned a mean score of 65.8, with a standard deviation of 15.3. 
The median was 68.5, and the mode, 74. The highest score 
earned was 92 and the lowest 24, a range of 68 points. There 
was some relationship between the frequency of occurrence and 
student understanding of the terms. The 11 terms understood 
by the greatest number of students were also those which, as a 
group, had the highest average frequency. The five térms 
understood by the least number of students were also those 
which, as a group, had the lowest average frequency. 


CONCLUSIONS. Mass media play an important part in pro- 
viding persons with business and economic information, yet 
there is some question whether youngsters about to graduate 
from high school are able to read and interpret business and 
economic news, since the typical senior understood the meaning 
of little more than half of the business and economic terms in 
common usage in reporting business and economic affairs. 





RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The results may be of 
value to teachers and administrators in encouraging students 
to be more diligent in seeking out and understanding business 
and economic terms that are likely to confront them. The 
complete list of terms might be used as the basis for con- 
structing vocabulary exercises or as sources from which to 
select terms for inclusion in lesson units. Probably the pri- 
mary value of the study lies in awakening students and adults 
to the fact that news of a business and eonomic nature forms 
so large and important a segment of the news and is reported 
in terms that have specialized business and economic meanings. 


LIMITATIONS. The reader must bear in mind that this 
study was delimited to a specified geographical area, to 
selected adults, and to senior students in the high schools 
of a single city. It should also be borne in mind that terms 
included in the test were selected on the tasis of pre- 
established criteria and were not samples selected at random 
from the comprehensive list of terms. The usual limitations 
of statistical technique apply. 











MAJOR ISSUES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS LEADING TO THE MASTER'S DEGREE 


Author: Thomas Bowden Martin 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1953 


PROBLEM. The identification and intensive study of the 
major issues that are encountered in the determination and 
administration of po.icies and practices related to graduate 
study leading to the master's degree. 


PROCEDURE. The major issues were identified and points 
of view regarding them were determined by analyzing (1) pro- 
fessional literature, (2) comments of educators at educational 
conferences, and (3) opinions of educators expressed in numer- 
ous interviews. The relative importance of each issue identi- 
fied was determined from responses to a check list sent to 
selected educators. The consensus of directors of graduate 
study about the major issues was determined through the use of 
a check list. 


FINDINGS. Twenty-seven major issues concerning poli- 
cies and practices in offering master's degree programs were 
identified. From two to five prevailing points of view were 
found to be held regarding each of the 27 major issues. Sub- 
stantial agreement existed among directors of graduate study 
on the following points of view pertaining to 16 of the 27 
issues. 


1. Graduate curriculums should include specialized or 
professional and cultural courses, with emphasis on the former. 


2. Graduate curriculums should include an introduction 
to research methods and procedures. 


3. Graduate courses, in contrast with undergraduate 
courses, should place greater emphasis upon original and 
mature thinking. 


4. Graduate curriculums should be sufficiently flex- 
ible as to permit planning study programs to serve either as 
terminal education or as preparation for graduate study beyond 
the master's degree. 


5S. Graduate curriculums for teachers should include 
both professional education courses and content courses in the 
student's field(s) of teaching. 


6. Graduate curriculums should include some prescribed 
courses; however, personal and professional needs should be 
the determinant factors in planning individual programs. 


7. Colleges with small graduate enrollment should 
restrict graduate offerings to departments which are staffed, 
equipped, and financed to offer superior training. 
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8. Admission to graduate study should be based upon 
more than the possession of a bachelor's degree; however, 
policies of selection should be designed only to eliminate 
persons unable to achieve minimum graduate standards. 


9. Achievement standards should be higher than those 
considered acceptable for undergraduate study. 


10. Instruction in graduate courses should include the 
use of seminars, guided discussions, and individual confer- 
ences. 


ll. Institutions offering graduate study mst provide 
for higher costs per student than are required for undergrad- 
uate instruction. 


12. The criteria for promotion of graduate faculty 
should include both effectiveness of teaching and professional 
contributions. 


13. Special library reference materials in addition 
to those ordinarily needed for undergraduate study should be 
available to graduate students. 


14. Special research facilities in addition to those 
ordinarily needed for undergraduate study should be available 
to graduate students. 


15. A graduate council should be responsible for the 
development of new graduate programs in the various fields of 
study. 


16. Colleges should assist, insofar as possible, capa- 
ble and worthy master's degree candidates to secure financial 
aid from outside sources. 


Sharp differences of opinion existed about issues con- 
cerned with (1) granti aduate credit for the completion of 
undergraduate senmense tat coubete and extent of graduate 
offerings in small graduate colleges; (3) nature and standards 
of graduate education for teachers; (4) admission of students 
to graduate study; (5) teaching load of instructors of graduate 
students; (6) cost of graduate education; (7) offering of 
graduate education by extension; and (8) accreditation of 
graduate institutions. 


IMPLICATIONS. The nature of this study does not permit 
a sharp distinction to be drawn between findings and implica- 
tions. The points of view on which there is substantial 
agreement imply in themselves principles that might be adhered 
to in the administration of graduate programs leading to the 
master's degree. The lack of unanimity of opinion concerning 
many of the issues around each of which there is a whole 
cluster of problems implies that further research is greatly 
needed. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The points of view on 
which there is substantial agreement could serve as (1) 
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criteria for use in evaluating existing graduate programs, and 
(2) guideposts in establishing new and expanding existing 
graduate programs. The issues on which there are sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion suggest many problem areas which deserve 
special study in the future. “ . 
LIMITATIONS. Many of the major issues identified may 
be applicable to all institutions offering graduate work; 
however, the study was concerned with issues which pertained 
to graduate education in colleges of limited size only. 
Furthermore, when considering a prevailing point of view about 
an issue as a factor in determining a policy or establishing 
@ practice in a specific situation, it must be borne in mind 
_ that these prevailing or preferred points of view are based 
upon opinions and are, therefore, not to be treated as infal- 
lible guides. 


MAJOR ISSUES PERTAINING TO HEALTH INSURANCE 


Author: Gerald Warren Maxwell 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1956 


PROBLEM. A study of major issues which affect con- 
sumers of voluntary nongovernmental health insurance plans 
operating in the United States. 


PROCEDURE. The data were collected by exhaustive 
examination of the literature; by interviews with regional, 
state, and local representatives of specified organizations; 
and by questionnaires from national representatives of speci- 
fied organizations. The data were studied to identify major 
issues, to determine reasons for holding general viewpoints, 
and to determine existing practice in the areas of health 
insurance around which major issues exist. 


FINDINGS. Thirteen major health insurance issues were 
identified and studied thoroughly. Two major issues pertain- 
ing to health insurers involved (1) profit motive of health 
insurers and (2) consumer representation on policy-making 
bodies of health insurers. Seven major issues pertaining to 
health insurance contracts concerned (1) proportion of finan- 
cial loss due to hospital, surgical, and medical care covered 
by insurance; (2) incidence of financial loss due to preven- 
tive medical services; (3) incidence of financial loss due to 
regular dental care; (4) kind of benefit for financial loss 
due to hospital, surgical, and medical care; (5) provision for 
choice of physician by insured person; (6) cancellation of 
individual and family health insurance contracts; and (7) 
differentials in premium rate. Four major issues pertaining 
to health insurance legislation related to (1) coverage of 
employees' nonoccupational disability; (2) use of public funds 
for hospital, surgical, and medical care for the indigent; (3) 
reinsurance of health risks; and (4) compulsory versus volun- 
tary health insurance. 
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Examination of the 135 major issues revealed two major 
areas of controversy in health insurance: (1) proportion of 
fj{nancial loss due to health care covered by health insurance, 
and (2) means used to provide the largest number of persons 
with satisfactory health insurance protection. Study of 
current thought on health insurance issues disclosed that 
there was some tendency for recommendation for comprehensive 
coverage of health care costs to accompany recommendation for 
enactment of legislation--voluntary and/or compulsory--for the 
purpose of providing the largest number of persons with satis- 
factory health insurance protection; likewise, advocacy for 
coverage of burdensome health care costs was inclined to go 
hand in hand with advocacy for private, nongovernmental action 
to achieve maximum possession of satisfactory health insurance 
protection. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. This study was made for 
the purpose of providing a contribution to the subject matter 
of basic business or other courses in which insurance for the 
individual is included. The results of the study are thus 
suitable for use by classroom teachers. The results could 
also be used by those writing basic business textbooks, 
courses of study, and/or instructional units. Health insur- 
ers, too, will have an interest in the findings, as will 
agencies interested in health or health insurance. 


LIMITATIONS. Issues are abstract ideas; in any study 
of issues, therefore, it is difficult to escape some subjec- 
tivity. Although every attempt was made to be as objective as 
possible, the possibility exists that slightly different find- 
ings would have been obtained had another person undertaken 
the same project. 


The data pertaining to the general viewpoints held by 
the organizations might have been more satisfactory if, instead 
of consulting with a person designated by each organization, 
the opinions held by a cross section of the individual members 
of each of the organizations would have been obtained. In 
addition, a more intensive indication of the organizations’ 
viewpoints might have been obtained if, instead of sending 
questionnaires to the organizations’ representatives, personal 
interviews would have been held. However, formulation of the 
questionnaire did require very exacting statements of each 
issue; it also gave each respondent time to consult with other 
key personnel in the organization so as to assure indication 
of viewpoints truly representative of the organization. 


KNOWLEDGES, SKILLS, AND PERSONAL QUALITIES 
OF MEDICAL SECRETARIES 


Author: Jesse Harold Mickelson 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1956 


PROBLEM. A study of the business-office and semitech- 
"nical medical activities performed in physicians' offices, the 
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personal qualities essential in competent secretaries to physi- 
cians, and the nature of the job held by such secretaries. 


PROCEDURE. Data in regard to the business-office and 
semitechnical medical activities performed in physicians’ 
offices were obtained by questionnaire from 428 outstanding 
secretaries to physicians. Data in regard to (1) the personal 

ualities essential in competent secretaries to physicians and 
2) the nature of the job held by such secretaries were 
obtained through ind!vidual interview with 32 selected physi- 
cians. 





FINDINGS. Some business-office and semitechnical 
medical activities were performed in a large percentage of the 
428 offices; others, in a small percentage. Secretaries or 
other business employees performed most of the business-office 
activities in far more offices than any other class of person- 
nel, although a few such activities were performed in a greater 
number of offices by physicians personally than by secretaries 
or other business employees. Secretaries or other business 
employees also performed all or nearly all of the delegated 
semitechnical medical activities in many offices; but regis- 
tered nurses, laboratory technicians, medical assistants, and 
other personnel performed such activities in many offices also. 


The 32 physicians who were interviewed expressed the 
following opinions in regard to personal qualities. A compe- 
tent secretary to a physician must possess many personal qual- 
ities at a high level. Pleasantness, neatness, and ability to 
get along with people are among those qualities; but others 
may be equally important. Because personal qualities are 
difficult to develop during a training program, medical secre- 
tarial students should be carefully selected. 


The 32 physicians also expressed these opinions in 
regard to the nature of the job held by competent secretaries 
in physicians! offices: A competent secretary can perform all 
or nearly all of the business-office and semitechnical medical 
activities in a physician's office. Schools can provide most 
of the training needed by medical secretarial students, but no 
amount of training will make a competent secretary to a physi- 
cian out of the wrong kind of persone A complete educational 
program for such a student will include (1) thorough general 
secretarial training, (2) specialized business training, and 
(3) semitechnical medical training. The educational program 
should be different from the training program needed by stu- 
dent nurses and from the program needed by students in gen- 
eral secretarial courses. The job of the secretary to a phy- 
sician is highly important, and it continues to increase in 
importance. Many jobs are available for physicians’ secre- 
taries, but more high-quality jobs should be developed through 
promotional programs that will convince more physicians of the 
wisdom of employing outstanding secretaries. It is impossible 
to determine how much a competent secretary to a physician is 
worth to her employer. Such a secretary receives a number of 
benefits from her job in addition to salary. Some of the high 
turnover among female workers, including physicians! secretar- 
les, can be eliminated. 
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CONCLUSIONS. Many activities are performed in physi- 
cians' offices in addition to the technical medical activities 
that can be performed only by physicians, and those additional 
activities may be classified as business-office activities and 
semitechnical medical activities. In many physicians! offices, 
there is an employee who performs all or nearly all of the 
business-office activities and some or all of the delegated 
semitechnical medical activities. "Medical secretary” is the 
most appropriate title for such a person; and she must possess 
many knowledges, skills, and personal qualities not required 
of a general secretary. 


Training for medical secretarial students should be at 
a high level. Schools that are incapable of following these 
general guides should not offer medical secretarial training 
programs. 


Medical secretarial students should be (1) trained at 
the post-high-school level; (2) given training to develop at a 
high level certain personal qualities, all of the usual gen- 
eral secretarial skills, and certain specialized secretarial 
and semitechnical medical skills; (3) required to meet high 
standards attainable by superior college students only; (4) 
taught by personnel thoroughly familiar with various facets 
of medical secretaryship; and (5) trained in a medical secre- 
tarial program administered by a business training department 
of a school. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. This study may be used as 
an aid by schools in developing or improving medical .secretar- 
rial training programs, by physicians in employing personnel 
and in reorganizing their office procedures, and by educational 
and vocational counselors in their work with individuals who 
may be interested in becoming medical secretaries. 


LIMITATIONS. The study was concerned with high-level 
medical secretaryship; it was not concerned with medical 
secretaryship as it is practiced in many physicians’ offices. 
Data were obtained from selected sources. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF SOME OF THE FACTORS INVOLVED IN SOLVING 
GENERAL OWNERSHIP-MANAGERIAL PROBLEMS IN SELECTED, 
WELL-ESTABLISHED GROCERIES, AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICE STATIONS, AND RESTAURANTS 


Author: Milton Carl Olson 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1948 


PROBLEM. A study of selected factors considered by 
owner-managers in making decisions relative to the personal 
qualifications for ownership and management of an independently 
owned business enterprise, the nature of the duties and respon 
sibilities assumed by owner-managers, the financing of the 
business, and the acquisition of the business firm; the 
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selection of a locality and site and the acquisition of a 
building in which to operate; personnel practices; purchasing; 
advertising and selling; and maintaining proper and adequate 
records for the business. 


PROCEUDRE. Interviews were held with the proprietors 
of 51 grocery stores, 43 automobile service stations, and 57 
restaurants in central eastern Indiana. The proprietors were 
considered to be well established by executive secretaries of 
local chambers of commerce, officials of local trade associa- 
tions, or local merchants who were in a position to render a 
competent opinion. 


FINDINGS. More than half of the well-established pro- 
prietors consulted had acquired their businesses by purchasing 
establishments already in operation. The amount of capital 
needed to start the businesses varied considerably, with 
approximately half of the proprietors investing less than 
$1,000 initially. 


Approximately four fifths of the proprietors purchased 
or started their businesses in their home communities or in 
the communities in which they had been previously employed. 
The major factor in choosing a business location was the 
availability of an operating business or a suitable building. 


The merchandise carried in stock was higher in dollar 
value for groceries than for service stations and restaurants. 
The factor most frequently considered in determining what to 


purchase and the size of the inventories was past sales expe- 
rience. 


In general, the grocers and restauranteurs catered to 
special classes of customers, whereas the service station 
operators attempted to attract all classes of trade. The 
majority of the owner-managers were uncertain as to the values 
of advertising and budgeted only small amounts for this pur- 
pose. 


The factors considered in setting the selling prices 
varied widely with competition, cost of services to customers, 
and markup most frequently mentioned. The majority of all 
three types of owner-managers consulted believed that superior 
service was the most effective method of meeting competition. 


Most of the proprietors who extended credit .to custom- 
ers had established no definite procedure for determining the 
credit standing of credit applicants. 


The majority of the service station operators and gro- 
cers obtained new employees through recommendations of friends 
and acquaintances, whereas the restauranteurs as a group 
dependec more heavily on newspaper advertisements and employ- 
ment agencies. Very little was being done to initiate good 
personnel training programs. 


There was substantial agreement that a columar cash- 
book was the best type of record for cash transactions. Most 
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of the owner-managers who extended credit were satisfied to 
keep the original or duplicate sales slip as the only record 
of accounts receivable. The majority of the proprietors were 
agreed that a file of invoices received from creditors was the 
only record necessary for accounts payable. There was general 
agreement that the cash should be proved daily. About half of 
the owner-managers prepared financial statements themselves. 


CONCLUSIONS. The proprietors of small, independently 
owned and managed retail businesses encounter many problems in 
operating their businesses. The problems of ownership and 
operation of groceries, service stations, and restaurants are 
essentially the same. Among these are problems dealing with 
ee ten | the business, financing the business, purchasing 
merchandise, sales promotion and selling practices, meeting 
competition, carrying out personnel procedures and practices, 
keeping records and reports, and using records and reports in 
making decisions. 


The greatest handicap in the solving of problems was 
the lack of reliable information relative to the factors upon 
which decisions mist be based. Yet the small retail business 
owner must be able to solve the problems of owmership and 
operation if he is to be able to exist in competition with 
larger business enterprises. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS. Since most prospective busi- 
ness proprietors complete their formal education upon gradua- 
tion from high school, provision should be made to assist 
pupils in learning about business ownership and operation as 
an occupation. In some schools the curricular offerings 
should include a course or a sequence of courses that would 
provide desirable training for prospective owner-managers of 
small businesses. Guidance services to assist secondary- 
school pupils in choosing an occupational field should take 
cognizance of the possibilities of business conreny and 
operation. 


Specialized training for ownership and operation of 


business enterprises should be incorporated in adult education 
programs. 


Information and materials dealing with factors of owner 
ship and operation of businesses should be prepared and made 
available to business owners who need and desire such informa- 
tion and materials, 


LIMITATIONS. Altho it may be assumed that the gen- 
eral problems requiring decisions to be made by the owner- 
managers of the 131 business firms studied may be similar to 
those encountered by the owner-managers of other similar, 
small business enterprises, no claim is made that the 131 cases 
are a representative sample of small business enterprise or 
that the groceries, rervice stations, and restaurants are 
representative of the respective types of business enterprises 
studied. 
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BASIC ECONOMIC CONCEPTS ABOUT THE AMERICAN BUSINESS SYSTEM 
WHICH BUSINESS EXECUTIVES BELIEVE EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW 


Author: Glenn Delbert Overman 
Degree: Doctor of Business Administration, 1954 


PROBLEM. A study of the economic education activities 
of business and industry with particular emphasis upon the 
basic economic concepts which selected business leaders 
believe should be a part of the knowledge of everyone. 


PROCEDURE. The programs and materials of firms having 
well-developed programs of economic education were studied to 
determine the concepts or viewpoints about the American busi- 
ness system being emphasized by industry. The opinions of 
268 policy-making executives were obtained concerning the 
importance of everyone understanding 49 concepts which were 
frequently included in the industry-sponsored programs. 


FINDINGS. Economic education in industry is character- 
ized by the rapidity and extent of growth, by the variety in 
types of activities, and by the conflicting philosophies which 
have influenced its development. 


Although several companies have had well-developed pro- 
grams of economic education for many years, economic education 
has become widespread principally in the years since World War 
II. Many factors have contributed to this growth, including 
assumption by the federal government of a stronger role in 
economic affairs, growth of communism abroad, and the growing 
strength of labor organizations. 


The economic education activities of industry included 
formal course instruction, use of mass media, and co-operation 
with schools. Many firms engaged directly or indirectly in 
all three types of activities, whereas others employed only @ 
single medium in a very limited program. 


The 49 economic concepts fell into 12 categories: gen- 
eral nature and benefits of free enterprise, capital, produc- 
tivity, competition, profits, wages, prices, distribution of 
wealth and income, money and credit, relations of economic 
groups, role of government, and economic problems. Each of 
the concepts was considered of major importance by a majority 
of the 268 executives. Although each concept was rated as of 
major importance in the understanding of everyone, the per- 
centage of major ratings given individual concepts varied from 
a maximum of 98.5 per cent to a minimum of 51.8 per cent of 
the total responses. 


CONCLUSIONS. A general conclusion can be drawn that 
leaders of industry are making a substantial contribution to 
the economic literacy of the American people. 
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Specific conclusions are as follows: 


1. Business executives are sincerely interested in 
promoting a better understanding of and an appreciation for 
the American business system. 


2. There is considerable difference of opinion among 
business executives on many ideas now being taught in industry 
sponsored programs. 


3- Concepts taught in educational programs and recom- 
mended by executives do not provide a complete source of eco- 
nomic education. The achievements of business are stressed, 
but the shortcomings of business either are ignored or are not 
emphasized. 


4. Some of the concepts recommended by businessmen may 
convey inaccurate or biased points of view. — 


5. Industrial leaders attach little importance to sev- 
eral concepts which receive great emphasis in high school and 
college courses in economic principles. Conversely, the con- 
cepts receiving the greatest emphasis in industrial programs 
and in the recommendations of business executives are often 
given little attention in academic economic courses. 


6. Concepts emphasized in specific programs are often 
determined by the motives which prompted the firm to introduce 
economic education. 


7. Industry-sponsored economic education activities 
which have been developed through research by business firms 
in co-operation with educational institutions or professional 
research organizations provide more comprehensive presentations 
of basic economic principles than do programs developed by 
business firms alone. 


8. Through both experience and research, industry- 
sponsored programs of economic education are being constantly 
improved. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. Information included in 
this study should be useful to business executives, teachers, 
school administrators, and authors of textbooks both for a 
survey of economic education activities engaged in by industry 
and for a summary of the economic concepts which business 
executives believe everyone should know. 





LIMITATIONS. The major limitations are as follows: 


1. Any attempt to condense a broad field of knowledge 
into a few summary statements may be inadequate. 


2. General statements which convey broad ideas may be 
interpreted differently. 


3. Any summary of economic ideas is immediately sub- 


ject to criticism due to the wide divergency of opinions in the 
field of economics. 
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4. Business executives may not be qualified to judge 
what economic knowledge everyone should have. 


5. Subjective as well as objective methods of research 
were employed in making the study. 


PRACTICES AND POINTS OF VIEW OF TEACHERS RELATIVE TO 
THE TEACHING OF GENERAL BUSINESS 


Author: Gerald Alvin Porter 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1949 


PROBLEM. A study of the practices and points of view 
of teachers relative to the teaching of general business on 
the ninth- or tenth-year level in an unselected group of sec- 
ondary schools. 


PROCEDURE. A thorough study was made to determine the 
factors that influence instruction in general business; then 
112 teachers of general business in 96 schools were inter- 
viewed concerning these factors. Four midwestern, two south- 
ern, and one western state were represented. 


FINDINGS. The major findings by category were as fol- 
lows: 


General practices in ering general business. The 
offering of general business ranged from grade 8 to inclu- 


sive in the schools studied. The title most frequently given 
the subject was "General| Business." Approximately 70 per cent 
of the 96 schools offered general business as an elective sub- 
jecte 


Teachers air teisel of general b e Im general 
the teachers of general 5 a expresse © opinion that 
it is a necessary and valuable subject for ninth- or tenth- 
grade students. Approximately 80 per cent of the teachers 


stated that it should not be a required subject in the second- 
ary school. 


Objectives in teaching general business. The objec- 
tives on which there was general agreement among the majority 
of the 112 teachers were: 


le To provide training in consumer business activities 
in which all persons engage 


2. To develop a knowledge of business practices and 
economic principles essential to the successful performance of 
personal and occupational business activities 


5S. To provide a background for the study of business 
subjects offered in the upper grades of the secondary school 
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4. To provide information about and an opportunity for 
exploration of the business occupations. 


Emphasis of subject matter taught in general business. 
The phases of subject matter emphasized most frequently by the 
112 teachers were those which contributed to the development 
of an understanding of the principles, practices, and proce- 
dures used in consumer business activities. Forty-five per 
cent of the teachers interviewed believed that it was fre- 
quently necessary to do remedial teaching of the fundamental 
business processes such as arithmetic, spelling, and English. 


The teaching of general business. Approximately 97 
per cent of the teachers presented the subject-matter topics 
in general business in the sequence in which they appeared in 
the textbooks that were being used. The most commonly used 
teaching device for providing variety in the instruction was 
investigation of problems dealing with the topic that was 
being studied. The most frequently utilized audio-visual aids 
to instruction were the blackboard, bulletin board, sound 
films, and field trips. Pupil achievement was measured pri- 
marily by published tests that accompany the textbooks. 


Factors in planning instruction in general business. 
Common practices with regard to assignments were as follows: 
home assignments planned to take on an average 30 minutes of 
a student's time; reading assignments in class; directed study 
assignments; assignments requiring reference study; and pro- 
blem assignments from other than adopted textbooks and work- 
books. 


sas in teac general business. Six problems 
encountered in teech general business were as follows: 


stimulating interest, inadequate training for teaching the 
subject, enrollment of students who were below average in 
scholastic ability, lack of immediate use of the subject 
matter, lack of supplementary material, and insufficient time 
for daily preparation for teaching the subject. 


Preparation of teachers for the teaching of general 
business. Sixty-nine per cent of the teachers interviewed had 
taken no specific subject-matter, methods, or student teaching 
courses designed especially as preparation for teaching gen- 
eral business. General business ranked third among the sub- 
jects which the 112 teachers of general business preferred to 
teach. 


CONCLUSIONS. The major conclusions were as follows: 


1. General business is a popular subject in the 
schools in which it is offered. 


2- Teachers of general business believe that the sub- 
ject is necessary and valuable. 


5. Teachers generally believe that the subject should 
be offered as an elective to students in the ninth grade. 
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4. Teachers believe that it is necessary to offer 
remedial instruction in processes such as arithmetic, reading, 
spelling, and English usage in order to prepare students to 
master the subject matter of general business. 


5. The commonly used methods of teaching general busi- 
ness follow closely the patterns used in teaching academic 
sub jects. 


6. The use of audio-visual aids in instruction in gen- 
eral business is still in an experimental stage. 


7. Many of the practices and methods employed in teach 
ing general business are questionable and are subject to crit- 
icism. This condition may be expected to prevail when a text- 
book method of teaching is used primarily. Improvement in the 
teaching of general business in the secondary schools is pri- 
marily dependent upon the revision and improvement of teacher 
education programs at the undergraduate level to include 
training specifically as preparation for teaching general 
business. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. Although all business 
teachers will have some interest in the results, teachers of 
general business, prospective business teachers, and school 
administrators probably will profit most from a study of the 
report. 





LIMITATIONS. The data in this study reveal what is 
being done rather than what should be done. Adherence to the 
administrative practices and instructional patterns presented 
in this study will undoubtedly mean that progress in the 
——— of general business will continue to be relatively 
SLOW. 


REVIEW OF RESEARCH IN TYPEWRITING: A CLASSIFICATION AND 
SUMMARY OF STUDIES COMPLETED PRIOR TO 1949 


Author: Harves Christian Rahe 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1950 


PROBLEM. An analysis, classification, and synthesis of 
research in typewriting completed prior to 1949. 


PROCEDURE. A comprehensive bibliography of research 
reports was prepared. Each of 416 reports was abstracted; and 
the findings and conclusions were classified into 19 categorie 
or problem areas, each dealing with a phase of instruction in 
typewriting. A summary of each category was prepared. 


FINDINGS. The major findings by category were as fol- 
lows: 


Historye Typewriting has been a popular subject since 
typewriters were made commercially useful. It was first 
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taught in private business colleges about 1880 and was intro- 
duced into a few high schools about a decade later. 


Administration and supervision. Typewriting pupils 
should receive full-time instruction during each class period, 
especially during the early learning stages when the founda- 
tions of correct or incorrect habits of typewriting techniques 
are being established. 


osis. No single test or device has been found 
that can be used with confidence for the purpose of predicting 
success in learning typewriting. It has been determined with 
certainty that the relationship between the general intelli- 
gence ratings of pupils and their ability to learn to type 
straight copy with speed and accuracy is very slight. However, 
the relationship between general intelligence ratings and the 
ability to perform the duties of a typist and to produce usable 
copy of high quality in all kinds of practical typewritten 
work is great. 


a Lbigtiiye ané ation. Typewriting instruction 
can be correla or ogra with instruction in such sub- 
jects as shorthand, English, social studies, and general busi- 
ness training, with good results occurring in typewriting and 
in the other subject-matter areas taught concomitantly with 
typewriting. 


e typewriting. Instruction in type- 
writing an e 23 ° 25 pemea tine: in doing assignments in 
the elementary school have some beneficial effects on pupil 
progress in the elementary school subjects. Pupils are able 
to acquire a modest amount of skill in touch typewriting. 


Learning c e Learning curves in typewriting rise 
rapidly in the satttet learning stages and then level off 


gradually as the learner approaches his psychological or 
physiological limit. Most of the learning curves are very 
irregular, showing great fluctuations in performance from day 
to day and from practice period to practice period. 


Biaortol BP ral deerike The stroking loads of the various 
fingers when writing on the universal typewriter keyboard are 
not in proportion to the relative physical strengths of the 


fingers. Several rearrangements of the characters on the 
typewriter keyboard have been suggested. 


SEEGER. Many typewriting errors seem to be chance 
errors, without specific causes or remedies. Some habitual 
errors may be eliminated through the use of appropriate cor- 
rective drills. 


Status. Revealed in status studies were the training, 
preparation, experience, and teaching loads of typewriting 
teachers; the enrollments, grade placements, and offerings in 
typewriting; and the instructional practices, 
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Keyboard teaching. Whichever plan or combination of 
plans of teaching the keyboard is used, the ultimate results 
do not seem to vary significantly. 


Teaching methods and activities. Effective methods of 
teaching typewriting combine demonstration, explanation, moti- 
vation, diagnosis of learning difficulties, and remedial 
assignments. 


Speed accuracy. Rapid, fluent writing should be 
developed yt beginning of the typewriting course. 
Alternate drives for speed and accuracy, lasting perhaps a 
week or 10 days each, seem to result in rapid development of 
skill in typewriting. 


eR d practice materials. Teacher-made 
instructio: and practice materials are rather common; some 


of these materials are found to be valuable aids. 


Reading factors. The techniques of reading copy that 
is being feet seem to be different from those used when read- 
ing for comprehension. Effective reading habits for typewrit- 
ing require the eye to move smoothly and continuously across 
each line of writing,with a few backward sweeps and pauses and 
with the reader's attention being given to the details of the 
copye 


Rhythm. Efficient typing involves rhythmical movements 
that are fluent, rippling, flowing, and continuous. 


Measurement and testing. Straight-copy tests measure 
one phase of skill in typewriting but fail to measure the 
ability of typists to plan and produce practice typewritten 
papers such as business letters and manuscripts, 


Standards of achievement. Most of the standards of 
achievement that have been established by research workers are 
for the typing of straight copy only. 


Vocational and personal uses. Skills and knowledges in 
typewriting are used most extensively for vocational purposes, 
but the personal uses of typewriting are increasing. 


Textbooks. There seems to have been a general improve- 
ment in the content and organization of typewriting textbooks. 
Much of the content and method of presentation is based on the 
findings of research. 


CONCLUSIONS. Undoubtedly mich good has resulted from 
the investigations that have been made on instruction in type- 
writing. Instruction in typewriting obviously has improved 
since its inception, and mch of that improvement has occurred 
concomitantly with the research in the area. In fact, the 
research in typewriting probably has contributed to that 
improvement as much or more than any other factor. 


There is yet a need for further investigations in spite 
of the large volume of research already completed. Most of 
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the solutions to the problems raised mst be considered as 
tentative, and future researchers have an opportunity and a 
challenge to verify or refute the findings. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. Business teachers, pro- 
spective business teachers, and school administrators should 
become acquainted with the research in typewriting that has 
already been completed, and the findings should be given con- 
sideration in the improvement of instructional programs and 
classroom teaching. 


LIMITATIONS. The findings and conclusions on the 
teaching of typewriting are no more valid than the findings 
and conclusions of the 416 studies abstracted. Typical defi- 
ciencies of the studies are (1) small numbers of subjects 
used in the one- and two-group experiments, (2) short periods 
of time covered in experiments, (3) improper equation of 
experimental and control groups, (4) uncontrolled factors, 
and (5) findings and conclusions unsupported by facts. 


THE RECRUITMENT AND ADMISSION OF STUDENTS TO TEACHER EDUCATION 


Author: Earl Allen Roth 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1954 


PROBLEM. A study of the thought influencing the devel- 
opment of standards for recruitment and those for admission to 
teacher education in the United States. 


PROCEDURE. The historical and the philosophical meth- 
ods of research were used. The data were secured through 
interpretative analysis of professional literature in the field 
of education, reports of addresses and proceedings of profes- 
sional education associations, and research studies and inves- 
tigations dealing with recruitment and admission. 


FINDINGS. Two types of basic concepts, transitory and 
persistent, have existed relative to the recruitment and 
admission of students to teacher education. Transitory con- 
cepts were temporary and short-lived in their influence on the 
development of recruitment programs and in their influence in 
changing admission practices. Basic concepts which were per- 
sistent in their influence on the development of standards for 
recruitment and admission existed continuously from the time 
of their inception or reappeared to remain persistent in educa 
tional thought. Both types of concepts lent themselves to a 
four-way classification: philosophy, function, responsibility 
for establishment, and method of fulfillment of standards. 


The majority of educators held concepts regarding 
recruitment and admission which were of a nonconflicting 
nature; however, some educators held conflicting concepts 
which sometimes contributed to the development of issues, some 
@f which were of major significance in teacher education. 
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Conflicting concepts held by educators regarding recruitment 
and admission of students to teacher education have resulted 
in 17 current issues--five related to standards for recruit- 
ment and 12 to standards for admission. During the develop- 
ment of standards for recruitment, most of the issues seem to 
have been resolved or to have lost their significance. 


The greatest number of issues regarding recruitment 
relate to the devices used in direct and indirect methods for 
implementing standards for recruitment, whereas the least 
number relate to the responsibility for establishing standards 
for recruitment. Of the 12 issues regarding admission to 
teacher education, the greatest number pertain to method for 
determining conformity to standards for admission; the least, 
to the function of these standards and to the responsibility 
for their establishment. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The results will be par- 
ticularly useful to those who are charged with the responsi- 
bility for recruitment and/or admission of students to teacher 
education. A knowledge of the historical development of 
standards for the two activities--recruitment and admission-- 
should be helpful to them in avoiding the repetition of unde- 
sirable procedures in the development of new standards. 


LIMITATIONS. The study is limited to a synthesis of 
thought, including concepts relative to standards for recruit- 
ment and standards for admission of students to teacher educa- 
tion as expressed in professional literature and in research 
in teacher education. This study does not include the exist- 
ing thought relative to standards for recruitment and for 
admission of students to teacher education as indicated by 
personal expressions of leaders in education and by existing 
standards in these two activities. 


SELECTION AND USE OF CERTAIN FACTORS SIGNIFICANT IN PREDICTING 
ACHIEVEMENT OF STUDENTS IN FIRST-SEMESTER ACCOUNTING 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, 1950-1953 


Author: John Everett Royer 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1955 


PROBLEM. A study of the relationship between selected 
factors and scholastic achievement in first-semester account- 
ing for students at the University of Miami, Florida, during 
the period 1950-1953, and the use of certain of these factors 
for predicting achievement of a subsequent group of first- 
semester accounting students during the period 1952-1955, 


PROCEDURE. The relationship between achievement in 
accounting, as indicated by marks, and each of the following 
was computed: (1) ability test scores, (2) personal factors 
concerning the students, and (3) personality traits of the 
students. In order to determine what combination of related 
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factors would yield the best prediction of achievement in 
first-semester college accounting, a series of correlation 
analyses was made. 


FINDINGS. Although a number of ability test scores 
were studied, only three were selected: arithmetic test 
score, American Council on Education Test Quantitative score, 
and American Council on Education Test Linguistic score. The 
correlation coefficients between achievement and the scores 
on these ability tests were .3989, .3129, and .22235, respec- 
tively. Of the 26 personal factors studied, eight were select- 
ed for inclusion in a composite score. The correlation coef- 
ficient between achievement and the composite score of per- 
sonal factors was .5935. Of the 10 personality traits studied, 
nine were selected for inclusion in a composite score. The 
correlation coefficient between achievement and this composite 
was 22565- 


Tests of interrelationships among the data by means of 
partial correlation revealed the extent to which that same 
relationship was reflected in part between achievement and 
others of the variables used. Ranked in order by degree to 
which they measured influences common to other factors, these 
variables were as follows: ACE Linguistic score, composite 
score of personality traits, ACE Quantitative score, arithme- 
tic test score, and composite score of personal factors. Mul- 
tiple correlation between achievement and these five variables 
yielded a larger coefficient than any combination of fewer 
variables. When the regression equation developed from the 
multiple correlation analysis was applied to a subsequent 
group of students, the results were moderately successful. 
Prediction of achievement marks was accurate within one letter 
mark for approximately two thirds of the group. 


IMPLICATIONS. Teachers of college accounting wishing 
to make practical use of the findings of this study could 
engage in controversy regarding their implications. Certain 
implications beyond controversy are as follows: 


le. Five factors were isolated which are related to 
achievement in first-semester college accounting; namely, the 
ACE Quantitative score, the ACE Linguistic score, the arithme- 
tic test score, the composite score of personal factors, and 
the composite score of personality traits. Although the 
results of this study clearly indicated that these independent 
variables were highly related to achievement, the results were 
not sufficiently high to warrant selections of accounting 
majors based on these factors. 


2. A group of factors was better for predicting 
achievement in first-semester accounting than was a single 
factor. Prediction of achievement based on the group of fac- 
tors used in this study still leaves mch to be desired, how- 
evere 


Se Students at the two extremes--those likely to have 
difficulty and those likely to excel--were identified moder- 
ately well. 
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4. <A measure of achievement with finer gradation than 
just five letter marks is essential to the prediction of 
achievement, because the range of predicted marks will always 
be shorter than the range of earned marks. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. Selection of students who 
could successfully major in accounting is within the realm of 
possibility. Through the application of the findings of this 
study plus further refinement of techniques involved, predic- 
tion of achievement in first-semester accounting may become 
accurate. 


This study points the way for specific remedial work. 
For example, a weakness in basic arithmetic skills decreased 
a student's chances of doing successful work in accounting. 
This weakness could be discovered and corrected before the 
student attempted first-semester college accounting. 


LIMITATIONS. All students included in the study were 
taking first-semester accounting at the University of Miami. 
Students enrolled in first-semester accounting who had not 
taken freshman placement tests or the arithmetic test or for 
whom certain personal data were missing were excluded from the 
study. However, there is no evidence that the students used 
were not representative of the entire group during the period 
covered by this study. 


Factors such as drive and mood of students were not 
included in the study. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE THOUGHT UNDERLYING HIGHER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Author: Meeri Marjatta Saarsalmi 
Degree: Doctor of Business Administration, 1955 


PROBLEM. A study of some aspects of the thought under- 
lying higher education for business in the United States. 
Specifically, the problem includes; (1) a study of the funda- 
mental factors and forces that prepared the way for the estab- 
lishment of higher education for business in the United States; 
(2) a study of the early thought upon which the establishment 
of higher education for business in the United States was 
based and of the subsequent thought as it developed through 
the years; and (3) an analysis of the factors and forces that 
influenced the development of collegiate education for busi- 
ness, the relationship between economics and the business 
disciplines, and the roles of general and professional educa- 
tion in collegiate education for business. 


PROCEDURE. Data were obtained from publications in 
libraries--university libraries; libraries such as the New York 
Public Library and the Library of Congress; and personal 
libraries of faculty members, school administrators, and 
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businessmen--and directly from various people informed on col- 
legiate education for business. Individual interviews were 
held with 45 people, the majority of whom were currently fac- 
ulty members of schools holding membership in the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. 


FINDINGS. The findings were classified under seven 
headings: 


Factors and forces preparing the way for the establish- 
ment of collegiate education for business. The technological, 
political, and intellectual transformation that took place in 
the United States in the nineteenth century placed new demands 
on education in the country. Men had to be prepared to per- 
form the new tasks that were created in industry, business, 
government, and elsewhere. An examination of the educational 
life of the century against the background provided by the 
economic and political developments of the same period reveals 
that very little was done to prepare men for responsible mana- 
gerial and administrative positions in business. There were, 
however, forces in the intellectual life that were broadening 
the base of education and preparing a way for the establishment 
of new fields of professional education. 


sia8 thought pertaining to collegiate education for 
business. e ideas pertaining to the establishment of higher 
education designed to prepare men for administrative positions 
in business and elsewhere were first expressed in various 
scholarly works that came out of the eighteenth century. The 
time was not ripe, however, for those ideas to materialize 
until the outbreak of the Industrial Revolution had caused men 
to see the transformation that was taking place in many 
national economies and in the economy of the world. 


The early goals of collegiate education for business 
included the education of men for general managerial and 
policy-making functions of business and for highly special- 
ized positions in certain areas. Emphasis was on breadth of 
education. Other purposes of collegiate education for busi- 
ness were the advancement of business disciplines and the ren- 
dering of services to business communities and to society. 


Development of thought underlying collegiate education 
for business. e thought underlying collegiate education for 
business has gone through an evolutionary process. The early 
thought aimed at a broad education of men for active life and 
for positions in business and government. When the foundation 
for the new discipline had been laid, the work of the first 
schools assumed rather practical characteristics; and the 
requirements for a broad education advocated by the pioneers 
were largely forgotten. Not until the late 1920's did busi- 
ness educators recognize the narrowness of the path being 
traveled; part of this realization was due to the criticisms 
voiced by businessmen. Since then the development of leaders 
has been the prime objective. 


Present thought underlying collegiate education for 
business. Attention today is on a group of schools which have 
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assumed the responsibility of preparing men for positions of 
leadership in the economy. Through different curricular plans 
they endeavor to prepare men for decision making on different 
managerial levels. 


On the undergraduate level, the main objective is to 
develop dynamic men who contribute to the improvement of busi- 
ness philosophy and efficiency. Besides this objective, two 
other objectives are primary on the graduate level: promotion 
of business research and development of men for research and 
teaching in business administration. 


The quality of instruction and of business research and 
the qualifications of the faculty are areas in which some of 
the major problems of higher education for business are found. 


Factors and forces influencing the development of col- 
legiate education for business. Collegiate education for 
business has been subjected to numerous influences from widely 
different sources. As any human institution, it has been 
affected by its physical and ideological environment as well 
as by developments within its domain. It has grown out of a 
contest among many conflicting interests and pursuits. 


Economics and business disciplines. The relationship 
between economics and the business disciplines has varied 
through the years. After their initial outgrowth from econom- 
ics, business disciplines underwent a period of separation 
from economics, during which they assumed many practical 
characteristics and were little nurtured by economics. The 
trends that have prevailed since the 1920's have contributed 
to the development of a closer relationship between the two. 
A full utilization of the potential benefits of co-operation 
between economics and the business disciplines has been ham- 
pered by “professional” contempt of many economists for busi- 
ness as a young member of the university organization and by 
disrespect of many business educators for the abstract theo- 
rizing of economists. 


The roles of general and professional education in col- 
legiate education for business. e issue, in education for 
business, of general versus professional education has been a 
perennial one, as it includes a host of problems that permeate 
the whole educational structure. Students preparing for 
leadership in business, government, labor, etc. are expected 
to be men of vision, judgment, and professional competence. 
Consequently, finding the balance between general and profes- 
sional education which will provide a basis for developing 
these qualities is difficult. 


CONCLUSION. Collegiate education for business in the 
United States has evolved from a modest beginning to an impor- 
tant field of higher education. Business disciplines have 
been developed, research studies have been conducted, text- 
books have been written, curriculums and degree requirements 
have been established, and men have been developed for mana- 
gerial positions in business and industry as well as for the 
teaching of business administration. These are some of the 
results of successfully meeting challenges. 
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Collegiate education for business currently has chal- 
lenges to meet. Among them are the decision as to where the 
responsibility of the school for educating the student of 
business ends and the responsibility of business begins, the 
development of criteria for the selection of subject-matter 
content, the intensification of co-operation among the insti- 
tutions offering collegiate education for business, the stim- 
ulation of high-quality instruction and research, and the 
establishment of a well-defined program of preparation for 
teaching of business administration. 


_— 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. Administrators and faculty 
of collegiate schools of business and departments of business | 
administration will find the results of the study useful as a ] 
partial basis for understanding the foundation undergirding 
the current framework of collegiate education for business. 
Without a knowledge of the road traveled, what is current has 
no depth. 


LIMITATIONS. Whether the results of the study are 
valid is dependent upon whether the data obtained from the 
materials read and the people interviewed provide a sound base 
for deducing the thought. Also, the skill at one's command in 
deducing the thought is a factor. 


THE AVAILABILITY AND UTILIZATION OF SPECIFIC AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
IN THE BUSINESS DEPARTMENTS OF SELECTED JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Author: Alice Lester Sadler 
Degree: Master of Science in Education, 1949 


PROBLEM. A’ study of (1) the extent to which projection 
and sound equipment is available and used in junior colleges 
and (2) the opinions and points of view of junior college aca- 
demic personnel in charge of business education courses rela- 
tive to audio-visual aids in the teaching of business educa- 
tion courses at the junior college level. 


PROCEDURE. Data were sought by questionnaire from 386 
junior colleges. These colleges included all two-year junior 
colleges listed in the 1948 edition of American Junior Col- 
leges which offered business education. Of the 2335 question- 
naires returned, 195 were usable. 


FINDINGS. The major findings were as follows: 


1. Audio-visual aids were not used in any department 
in 34 (16 per cent) of the 195 colleges. The junior colleges 
of the Western states had the highest percentage of equipment 
available, with North Central, Eastern, and Southern next in 
the order given. 


2- Sound and projection equipment was available in 160 
(82 per cent) of the 195 junior colleges. The three most pop- 


ular types of audio-visual equipment (of the 12 most common 
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types) on the basis of availability were the sound projector, 
record player, and slide projector, the sound projector being 
available in about 70 per cent of the colleges. Graphic 
materials and exhibits (three-dimensional displays) were used 
in the business education courses in a small percentage of 
junior colleges. 


3. The public junior colleges used audio-visual equip- 
ment in the teaching of business subjects more extensively 
than did the private junior colleges. 


4. Of the 195 junior colleges about 40 per cent 
employed or had part-time directors of programs of audio- 
visual aids and about four per cent, full-time directors, 


5. Annual appropriations for film rental and purchase 
were available in the majority of junior colleges in all 
except the Southern states. The majority of films used in 
business education classes in junior colleges were obtained 
from university and state libraries. 


6- In more than 90 per cent cf the junior colleges, 
students enrolled in nonbusiness courses were combined with 
those enrolled in business courses to view films intended 
primarily for the latter. 


7e Teachers of business subjects were inadequately 


prepared to utilize effectively audio-visual aids for instruc- 
tional purposes. 


8. In considering the factors that would improve the 
audio-visual aids as supplements to instruction in business 
subjects, the business teachers strongly recommended the pro- 
duction of more sound motion pictures, It was recommended 
that high-quality educational films be produced for each of 
the business subjects and that these films be especially pro- 
duced for the junior college level of instruction. 


CONCLUSIONS. Administrators and instructors in the 
junior colleges studied have a limited understanding of the 
principles of selection and proper use of audio-visual aids 
for business education courses. Junior college personnel tend 
to consider audio-visual aids in terms of films. Junior col- 
leges as a whole are deriving few of the educational benefits 
obtainable from film strips, slides, exhibits, and graphics. 





RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The practices in junior 
colleges and the points of view relative to the utilization 
of visual aids that are revealed by the data obtained in this 
study may become the bases for recommendations that will con- 
tribute to the improvement of instruction in business educa- 
tion at the junior college level. These recommendations might 
well pertain to the following: 


le Business teacher education programs in which pro- 
spective instructors may be trained for understanding and 
skill in selection and use as well as development of audio- 
visual aids to supplement instruction in business education. 
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2. Appropriations in annual budgets of junior colleges 
for the purchase of a wide variety of equipment and develop- 
mental materials for use in teaching business education. 


3. Preparation of commercial audio-visual aids, such 
as films, film strips, slides, exhibits, and graphic displays 
which more specifically meet the maturity level, interests, 
and experiences of junior college students. 


THE HKASIC VOCABULARY OF WRITTEN BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS 


Author: James Edwin Silverthorn 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1955 


PROBLEM, A study of the vocabulary used in written 
business communications. It is a study of the over-all vocab- 
ulary of written business communications, not a study of the 
vocabulary of the written communications of specific catego- 
ries of business. 


PKOCEDURE. Written business communications of various 
types--business letters, intercompany communications, tele- 
grams, and reports--were obtained for different categories of 
business; for example, mining, construction, and durable 
manufactures. A sampling technique was used; that is, words 
were taken from the communications of the different categories 
of business in proportion to the probable volume of written 
communication carried on. The number of words tabulated was 
extended until tests for adequacy of sample revealed suffi- 
cient basis for concluding that the sample was adequate. 


FINDINGS. Two thousand thirty-nine pieces of business 
communication, representing 1,012 writers and 15 categories of 
business in 41 states, produced 300,000 running words. The 
number of individual words encountered was 11,565. The 50 
words used most frequently accounted for approximately 45 per 
cent of the occurrences of all words; the first 100, slightly 
more than 50 per cent; the first 500 approximately 70 per cent; 
the first 1,000, about 80 per cent; and the first 5,000, 
approximately 95 per cent. The word "the" was first in fre- 
quency, the number of occurrences accounting for approximately 
five per cent of the total running words. 


CONCLUSION. The conclusion can be drawn that rela- 
tively small numbers of words constitute rather large percent- 
ages of the total running words occurring in written business 
conimunications. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The word lists resulting 
from the study can be used as a source of reference for the 


words used most frequently in relatively current written busi- 
ness communications. 


LIMITATIONS. Certain limitations should be kept in 
mind as the word lists are used. In the High Frequency 


| 
5 
é 
° 
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Business Vocabulary Word List, word positions below the first 
hundred words are approximate rather than absolute. Also, this 
is a study of the basic vocabulary of written business commu- 
nications; therefore, even the Alphabetic Basic Business 
Vocabulary Word List does not contain all words that might be 
found in business communications. 


Although the words in the Fifteen Categoric Lists in 
the appendix are arranged in order by frequency of occurrence, 
the positions of the words are not to be considered estab- 
lished, nor are the lists to be considered established vocab- 
ularies of the categories of business. 


PERSISTENT PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 


Author: Mary Frances Suggs 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1955 


PROBLEM. A study of specified problems of teachers in 
five major problem areas--professional growth, personal prob- 
lems, student discipline, service loads, and supervision of 
extracurricular activities--and practices employed in the 
prevention, alleviation, or solution of these problems, with 
implications for teacher training. 


PROCEDURE. The study was based on literature pertain- 
ing to problems of teachers. Through a bibliographic and sum- 
marization process of literature in five problem areas, two 
types of data were obtained: (1) major problems of teachers, 
including the historical background of the problems, their 
prevalence, and causes, and (2) practices employed for the 
prevention, alleviation, or solution of the problems. The 
problems studied were those of a general nature which were 
encountered by teachers regardless of the teachers! experience, 
subject-matter specialization, or educational level of employ-= 
mente Some of the practices described had been used success- 


fully by teachers; others were recommended practices which had 
not been used. 


FINDINGS. Many problems of teachers originate from 
situations and conditions over which they have little or no 
control. Some of the problems are caused by the individual 
differences in teachers which prevent the use of uniform prac- 
tices to assure professional growth, to handle personal pro- 
blems of teachers or problems of student discipline, or to 
assign equal service loads. Other problems are caused by the 
teachers' lack of training or experience in performing certain 
duties, such as those entailed in the supervision of extracur- 
ricular activities or in the prevention, control, or solution 
of behavior problems. Still other problems may result from 
the inability of administrators to determine objective meas- 
ures for teaching loads and extracurricular responsibilities. 
This difficulty is due partly to the individual differences of 
teachers, the conflict on class size, and the unmeasurable 
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differences in the nature of classes for which different 
teachers are responsible. Measures of responsibilities 
involved in the supervision of extracurricular activities are 
difficult to obtain, partly because of the vast difference in 
the nature of the activities and the individual differences of 
student grcups and teachers. 


The prevention, alleviation, or solution of the prob- 
lems appears to be dependent upon four major factors: comme 
nity attitudes and resources, administrative practices and 
procedures, teacher-training programs, and teacher attitudes. 


Community attitudes and resources. The only real solu- 
tion to problems of teachers appears to be community under- 
standing of and support for school personnel and school pro- 
grams. Community understanding is especially desirable for 
effective implementation of extracurricular programs, preven- 
tion and control of discipline problems, and acceptance of 
teachers as normal citizens. Optimum community support would 
result in the provision of (1) adequate buildings, equipment, 
and supplies, and (2) sufficient numbers of well-trained 
school personnel to effect appropriate school programs. 


Administrative practices and procedures. Many of the 
problems of teachers may be prevented, alleviated, or solved 
by administrators who initiate democratic practices and pro- 
cedures in the administration of school programs and who 
encourage social and professional affiliation with community 
personnel. Administrative practices and procedures may be 
improved also through the employment of administrators who 
have a knowledge of mental hygiene, educational philosophy, 
and objectives and implementation of school programs on all 
educational levels, 





Teacher-training programs. Probably teacher-training 
programs based on the in-service experiences of teachers would 
be more helpful to teachers than some of the programs now in 
effect. 


Teacher attitudes. Some of the problems of teachers 
may be prevented, alleviated, or solved through teachers! 
personal efforts to achieve and maintain optimum mental and 
physical health; other problems, through teachers! participa- 
tion in individual and group activities which promote personal 
and professional growth. 


IMPLICATIONS. Certain major implications for the train 
ing of teachers may be drawn from the findings. Teachers may 
profit from effective professional courses which give, among 
other things, consideration to guidance and mental hygiene; 
educational objectives for all academic levels; problems of 
administrators, teachers, and students; and responsibilities 
of teachers to administrators, communities, students, and 
themselves. Helpful, also, may be practical experiences in 
professional activities and in the application of principles 
of guidance and mental hygiene. The inclusion of such activi- 
ties may depend upon closer relationships and co-operation 
between teacher-training personnel and public school teachers. j 
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RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The results of the study 
may be used as the basis for (1) further research on problems 
of teachers and (2) pre- and in-service training programs for 
teachers. 





LIMITATIONS. Certain limitations of the study should 
be considered in the use of the findings and implications: 


1. The restriction of the problem to five selected 
problem areas 


2. The inclusion of only general problems experienced 
by teachers 


3. The absence of evaluative measures to determine the 
effectiveness of practices employed in the prevention, allevi- 
ation, or solution of the problems 


4. The limited scope of literature on problems of 
teachers from which the data were obtained 


5 The subjective technique used in the interpretation 
and determination of both the problems of teachers and the 
practices employed for their prevention, alleviation, or solu- 
tion. 


AN ANALYSIS OF PROCEDURES FOR THE SELECTION 
OF OFFICE PERSONNEL 


Author: Laura Hensley Summers 
Degree: Master of Science in Business, 1946 


PROBLEM. A study of the procedures used and the fac- 
tors or items of information considered in the selection of 
office personnel. 


PROCEDURE. Information concerning the selection of 
office personnel was requested by letter from the office man- 
agers or the personnel officers in charge of employment in 
200 business firms; 128 usable replies were received. Repre- 
sented in the usable replies were business interests in 15 
states and the District of Columbia. 


FINDINGS. The majority of office managers will employ 
office personnel new to the firm in positions at all levels. 
Devices most frequently used in screening applicants for 
office positions are the application blank and the interview; 
other devices are employment tests and statements of job 
) on:- 1 npaeamaenans Practically all firms use a combination of 

evices. 


Application blanke Information requested on the appli- 
cation blank includes personal data, education and training, 
and work experience; these data are made a part of the perma- 
nent personnel record. Although a large number of firms ask 
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for the names of personal references, those in charge of the 
selection of office personnel tend to attach more importance 
to recommendations from former employers and school officials 
than to recommendations from personal references. 


Interview. The interview is one of the most important 
devices in the employment procedure. The interviewer attempts | 
to collect information on which to base an evaluation of the / 
applicant's personal traits, education, and occupational | 
experience. Personal appearance and personality rank high 
with personnel officers as traits to be evaluated during the 
interview. 


Employment tests. Use of tests is increasing; test i 
results are used primarily in the screening and placement of 
applicants. The most frequently used tests, in order of fre- 
quency of use, are: performance, clerical, and general abil- 
ity. Office skills most frequently tested are typewriting and 
shorthand. 


Statement of job qualifications. Principal uses of job 
qualification data are as criteria for checking the qualifica- 
tions of applicants and as aids in evaluating jobs and estab- 
lishing salary schedules. 


Miscellaneous. While the physical examination is con- 
sidered an important factor in personnel services, the results 
usually are not a decisive factor in the selection of office 
employees. The high schools are the most frequently used 
source of supply of new office workers. A few firms defer 
permanent employment until the end of a trial period. 


CONCLUSIONS. Procedures for the selection of office 
personnel have not been standardized, and many firms do not 
have well-established employment procedures and practices. 
Relatively little differentiation is made as to the qualifi- 
cations or the means of selection of employees for the various 
office positions. The techniques used in the selection of 
office employees are practically the same as those used in 
the selection of nonoffice employees, with the exception of 
production personnel. A lack of agreement among employers as 
to the usefulness of tests as a selective device is indicated 
by the types of tests used and the uses made of their results, 
Employers are interested in the improvement of their proce- 
dures for the selection of office personnel, and indications 
are that progress is being made. However, much study, research, 
and experimentation are needed, 





RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The results should be 
helpful in the teaching of terminal stenographic courses; the 
findings on pre-employment information should be helpful to 
students in the completion of application blanks, in the 


taking of employment tests, and in preparation for job inter- 
views. 


LIMITATIONS. No claim is made that the findings apply 
to firms other than those included in the study. The proce- 
dures and factors were not evaluated, 
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AN INTRODUCTORY STUDY OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
PROGRAMS IN BUSINESS 


Author: Benjamin Franklin Thomas 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1954 


PROBLEM. A study of the formal education and training 
programs of business firms, with particular reference to the 
underlying philosophy and objectives, the organization, and 
certain operational practices. 


PROCEDURE. The consensus of current thought on educa- 
tion and training in business was drawn from the literature 
and was used as the basis for formulating tentative princi- 
ples. Information about the education and training practices 
of business firms was obtained from Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company and General Mills, Ince, both located in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. The data from the two companies were 
obtained through interviews with company personnel and through 
study of company publications and materials related to the 
education and training program. The tentative principles were 
then compared with the practices used in the education and 
training programs of the two companies. 


FINDINGS. The study resulted in the evolvement of 15 
tentative principles for employee education and training and 
of 12 for nonemployee education and training. In general, the 
practices of the two companies studied were in accord with 
these principles. The principles may be summarized as follows. 


Employee education and training. Employee education 
and training offered by a business firm should be designed for 
optimum job training and may legitimately be designed for 
optimum development of employees in the areas of business, 
economic, and general education. 


The philosophy and objectives of employee education and 
training activities should be established; line responsibility 
for training should be recognized, and staff assistance should 
be provided; and programs should be planned on the basis of 
needs of employees and of the company, should be flexible, and 
should have adequate financial support. 


The subject content of the programs should be based on 
an analytical procedure and should be of appropriate depth and 
breadth; adequate physical facilities should be provided; par- 
ticipants should be determined on the basis of need, ability, 
and interest; careful attention should be given to the selec- 
tion of appropriate teaching methods and devices; continuous 
emphasis should be placed on the improvement of instruction; 
and evaluation should be made of the achievement of trainees 
as well as of the over-all effectiveness of the program. 


Nonemployee education and training. Nonemployee educa- 
tion and training may legitimately be provided in the areas of 
business and economic education; consumer education; and sale, 
installation, or maintenance of company products. 
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The philosophy and objectives of such activities should 
be established, and responsibility for the administration of 
the activities should be specifically assigned. The activities 
should be based on the needs that are compatible with the phi- 
losophy and objectivies of the company and should be flexible 
to accommodate changes in needs. Adequate financial support 
should be given such activities. 


The subject content of nonemployee education and traine i 
ing activities should be free from bias and suitable to the 
maturity and experience of those for whom the activities are 
designed. Careful attention should be given to the media, 
methods, and devices of presentation used; and the impact of 
the activities should be evaluated periodically. 


IMPLICATIONS. This study reveals three major implica- 
tions for business teachers: 





1. Need for information. Business teachers should be 
aware of the extent and nature of the education and training 
activities being conducted by business firms. 


2. Need for school-business cooperation. Business 
educators are in an excellent position to offer assistance to 
the training activities of business; likewise businessmen are 
in an excellent position to offer assistance to business educa 
tors in the training of future business employees. More and 
better cooperation is needed in both of these areas. 


3. Need for research. Relatively little research has 
been conducted in the area of education and training in busi- 
nesse Business educators should take the lead in stimulating 
and conducting such research. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. The results of this study 
may provide businessmen with useful information and techniques 
for developing, evaluating, and improving their education and 
training program. Educators may find the results useful as a 
basis for improvement of curriculums designed to prepare 
people for jobs in business; they may also find them useful 
as a basis for further researche 





LIMITATIONS. Two major limitations should be kept in 
mind when use is made of the results. 





1. The statements drawn from the consensus of current 
thought as revealed in the literature are tentative principles 
onlye They have been applied to the actual business practices 
of only two companies. The establishment and validation of a 
set of principles is a continuous, evolving process and must P 
include modification based on application to the actual busi- ' 
ness practices of many firms. 


2. The education and training programs of the two com- 
panies included in the study do not necessarily represent the 
education and training programs of business firms in general. 
Many more specimen cases need to be completed before a true 
cross-sectional view can be gained of the activities of all 
companies, 
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THE STATUS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF INDIANA FORK THE SCHOOL YEAR 1948-1949 


Author: Loren Ernest Waltz 
Degree: Master of Business Administration, 1950 


PROBLEM: A survey of business education in the public 
secondary schools of Indiana in 1948-1949, with special regard 
to certain specified factors concerning business teachers, 
pupil enrollment in business subjects, and the extent and 
grade placement of curricular offerings in business education. 


PROCE.DUKE. Data were obtained from the Annual School 
Report on file in the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The data were classified into eight major 
classifications, which were used as the basis for the organi- 
zation of the report. 


FINDINGS. The major findings are classified under two 
main headings: business teachers and business subjects. 


Business teacherse There were 1,599 business teachers 
who taught one or more business subjects in Indiana public 
secondary schools. Assignments in the nonbusiness subjects 
were most frequently in physical education or mathematics. 
The majority of the business teachers were womene Master's 
degrees were held by 39 per cent of the men and 20 per cent 
of the womene Most of the teachers received their bachelor's 
degrees from colleges and universities in Indiana, and the 
majority of those who held master's degrees had received the 
degrees from Indiana colleges and universities. The median 
number of years of teaching experience for men and women was 
12 and 9, respectively. The median annual salary for the men 
business teachers was $3,250; for the women, $2,875. 


Business subjects. The business subjects offered were 
classified into 16 subject titles. Typewriting was scheduled 
in 98 per cent of the 764 schools offering the subject; book- 
keeping was next, in 75 per cent. The next three most fre- 
quently scheduled subjects were shorthand, general business, 
and mathematics. 


Shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping were generally 
offered at the eleventh and twelfth grade levels. Business 
mathematics and general business were most frequently offered 
in the ninth and tenth grades. 


In the small schools the typical business curriculum 
was comprised of typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, general 
business, and business mathematics. This pattern was followed 
in most of the schools, with additional subjects offered in 
the larger schools. 


Of the composite enrollment in business subjects, type- 
writing comprised 41.5 per cent, bookkeeping 15.3 per cent, 
shorthand 13.7 per, cent, general business 12.6 per cent, and 
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business mathematics 7.9 per cent. None of the remaining sub- 
jects exceeded three per cent of the composite enrollment. 


The average class had 17 students. 


CONCLUSIONS. The major conclusions were as follows: 





1. Business teachers are well qualified from the 
standpoint of degrees and years of teaching experience. 


2. The business education program in the public sec- 
ondary schools is largely an office training program, little 
attention being given either to sales training or to social 
business subjects. 


Se Pusiness education is a very important aspect of 
secondary-school education, comprising 14 per cent of instruc- 
tion time in the Indiana high school program. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. A study such as this has 
value in that it serves to point up the status of business 
education at a particular time and can be used to help discover 
the trends in business education programs, leading in turn to 
greater effectiveness in over-all planning in teaching and in 
financial economies. 


LIMITATIONS. The enrollments in the various business 
classes reflect the first-semester pattern only; no doubt 
there would be some minor changes in the number of classes 
scheduled in advanced and senior-level subjects. 


OFFICE PROCEDURES AND PRACTICES IN SELECTED LAW OFFICES 


Author: Ralph David Wilson 
Degree: Master of Business Administration, 1949 


PROBLEM. A study of office procedures and practices in 
selected law offices. 


PROCEDURE. The data were obtained through interviews 
with lawyers and office employees of 32 Indiana law firms. A 
case report for each firm was prepared. 


FINDINGS. The major findings were classified into seven 
categories: 


Selection, training, and duties of the office employees. 
The four sources most commonly used in the selection of office 
employees were business colleges, high schools, placement 
bureaus, and friends of current office employees. The only 
requirement for initial employment in the majority of the 
offices was proficiency in typewriting and shorthand skills. 
An on-the-job learning period of three to six months was given 


new employees to familiarize them with office routines and 
practices. 


) 
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The three office job titles common to the majority of 
the offices were secretary, bookkeeper, and receptionist. 
Those employees designated as secretaries were assigned pri- 
marily the duties of taking dictation, transcribing, and 
filing. Those designated as bookkeepers were assigned the 
duties of journalizing, posting, reconciling bank statements, 
and ordering office supplies. Receptionists were assigned the 
duties of receiving visitors, handling telephone calls, and 
typing straight copy. 


Dictation and transcription. Secretaries generally 
were assigned to individual lawyers for dictation. Most of 
the dictation involved pleadings, briefs, contracts, and cor- 
respondence,. Several drafts were frequently prepared. 


Incoming mail and telephone calls. Secretaries gener- 
ally opened ana distributed the incoming mail. The practices 
relative to receiving and recording telephone calls varied 


widely, although it was common to record information involving 
clients. 


Office records. The records kept by the office employ- 
ees were the tickler, time, and accounting records. The sec- 
retaries were responsible for maintaining the major part of 
the records. Desk calendars, card files, daybooks, and wall 
calendars were the common tickler files. Time records on the 
lawyers! time generally held the following data: the client 
for whom the service was performed, the amount of time spent, 
the type of service performed, and the incidental expenses 
incurred in performing the services. The accounting records 
generally used were the columnar journal, the general ledger, 
and the subsidiary ledger. 


Filing recordse Two basic filing methods were in use: 
alphabetic and numeric. Two variations of the alphabetic 
method were used: alphabetic-name and alphabetic-sub ject. 

In most offices, the same system of filing was used for both 
active and inactive files. The period of time which the filed 
correspondence remained in the active files before being placed 
in the inactive files varied widely; however, in the majority 
of offices the practice was to remove the file folders from the 
active files and place them in the inactive files when the 
legal cases were closed. 


Filing and typing legal forms. Although the completed 
legal forms prepared by the lawyers were filed in the clients! 
folders in all of the offices, copies of the same forms were 
also filed in a separate form file. Fairly uniform practices 
were followed in filing copies of the completed legal forms 
and in the typing of legal forms. 


Office machines. The office machines generally avail- 
able were typewriters, adding machines, and machine tran- 
scribers. The use of machine recording and transcribing 
equipment was negligible. Both electric and standard type- 
writers were used, and in some offices electric typewriters 
were used exclusively. 
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CONCLUSIONS. The office practices and procedures used 
in the 32 law offices vary widely. However, the basic princi- 
ples and purposes underlying tne procedures are essentially 
the Sams 





In many law offices, the assignment of duties and 
responsibilities relative to the office functions and services 
nas been determined largely by the qualifications, experience, 
and special abilities of the office personnel available, | 


There is some evidence that insufficient attention has 
been given in many law offices to the planning and development 
of office routines, practices, and procedures and that the 
improvement of the office services would result not only in 
more efficient use of employees but in better service to | 
clients. 


While many basic practices and procedures should prob- 
ably be common to the majority of law offices, the specific 
office routines and the application of the basic practices and 
procedures should be varied from office to office according to 
the fields of specialization of the lawyers and the kinds of 
special services performed by the law firm. 


The fundamental skills and knowledges required of law 
office employees are similar to those required of employees in 
other business or professional offices. However, the special- 
ization and the additional knowledwzes that the law office 
employees must have to perform satisfactorily are such that 
specialized training is necessary. This training could well 
be a part of the curricular offering of educational institu- 
tions training office workers. 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. Both lawyers and business 
educators will have an interest in the results, the former 
for comparison purposes and the latter for purposes of improv- 
ing the training of prospective legal office personnel. The 
case reports of the 32 law offices give a substantial amount 
of detail. 





LIMITATIONS. The facts discovered and the conclusions 
drawn are based upon the 32 law offices included in the study 
and are not to be used as the basis for generalizations for 
all law offices. 





PRACTICES IN THE TEACHING OF COLLEGIATE ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING 


Author: Ralph W. Wilson 
Degree: Doctor of Education, 1951 


PROBLEM. The identification and evaluation of prac- 
tices in the teaching of elementary accounting in the colleges 
and universities of 12 Southern states with a view toward the 
improvement of instruction. The two aspects of the study were 
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(1) collection and tabulation of data relative to practices in 
the administration and teaching of elementary accounting in 
the cooperating colleges and universities and (2) formulation 
of criteria to evaluate the prevailing practices in the admin- 
istration and teaching of elementary accounting and the appli- 
cation of these criteria to prevailing practices. 


PROCEDURE. Data about practices in the offering of 
instruction in elementary accounting at the collegiate level 
were obtained from 69 administrators in charge of accounting 
instruction. Certain factual data about the accounting courses 
offered at the institutions represented in the study were 
obtained from college bulletins. Principles and prevailing 
points of view relative to instruction in elementary account- 
ing at the collegiate level were obtained from the literature, 
from experts in the field of accounting instruction, and from 
instructors in accounting. 


FINDINGS. The investigation of the general background 
and of the practices followed revealed two basic reasons for 
the importance of elementary accounting: (1) elementary 
accounting provided the basis for all further study of account 
ing and (2) elementary accounting provided all the formal 
accounting training for the majority of the students who 
enrolled in the first-year classes, 


Students taking elementary accounting and instructors 
teaching it were handicapped because of the scholastic defi- 
ciencies of students. Eighty-five per cent of the administra- 
tors in charge of accounting instruction were of the opinion 
that the majority of accounting enrollees lacked competency in 
the use of certain basic skills, such as reading and reasoning 
ability and the ability to use the basic arithmetic processes. 


The practices followed in the administration and teach- 
ing of elementary accounting were fairly well standardized and 
apparently were not affected by the type of university or col- 
lege in which the subject was taught or by the extent of 
accounting course offerings. Typical practices which met 
standards implied by evaluative criteria were as follows: 


1. Elementary accounting was placed in the sophomore 
year in most curriculums where it was required. 


2 Adding machines and calculators were available for 
student use during laboratory periods. 


3. The lecture-discussion or lecture-demonstration 
method of presenting subject matter was the primary method in 
initial presentation of most phases of elementary accounting. 


4. Approximately equal emphasis was placed in instruc- 


tion on accounting principles and on accounting or bookkeeping 
procedures. 


Se Where separate elementary accounting classes were 
not provided for different groups of students, such as teachers 
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or those entering business occupations, classroom instruction 
was designed for the maximum good of all students enrolled. 


The prevailing practices of schools not meeting or 
partially meeting the standards implied by the evaluative 
criteria were as follows: 


le. Formal academic training or occupational experi- 
ence in bookkeeping or accounting of students prior to college 
attendance was not recognized in the placement of students. 


2. Uniform prerequisites were applied to all students 
enrolled rather than only to students majoring in accounting. 


3. <A minority of colleges and universities scheduled 
elementary accounting lecture and laboratory five periods each 
week. 


eee 


4. The double-period or consecutive-period method of 
scheduling classes was not used in the majority of the schools 
in scheduling elementary accounting laboratory sessions. 


5. Responsibility for instructional methods in elemen- 
tary accounting classes was placed on accounting instructors. 


6. Practice sets consisting of books of account and 
business forms and papers designed to accompany the account- 
ing textbook used were not used in the majority of institutiom. 
In the majority of the institutions, sets were graded and 
grades were used as factors in computing the students! final 
grades in elementary accounting. 


7e Separate elementary accounting classes were not 
provided for groups of students having different objectives. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. The recommendations were as follows: 





le For the proper placement of students in accounting 
classes at the collegiate level, tangible recognition should 
be given for prior formal training (below college level) and/or 
occupational experience in bookkeeping or accounting. 


2e Any prerequisites to enrollment in elementary 
accounting should be applied to students on an individual 
basis, there being no uniform academic or course prerequisites 
applicable to all students. 


S.- Where feasible and practicable, double or consecu- 
tive periods should be scheduled for elementary accounting 
classes and especially for the laboratory sessions. 


ar 


4. The elementary accounting instructor, in conjunc- 
tion with the head of the accounting department or staff com- 
mittees, should be responsible for the methods used in the 
elementary accounting classes. 


5. Practice sets should be used primarily as instruc- i 
tional devices and not as a basis for grading students. 











THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN VARIATION OF OPINION ON SELECTED 
ECONOMIC ISSUES AND CERTAIN PERSONAL FACTORS AMONG 
SOME OF THE MEMBERS OF FOUR MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUPS IN THE STATE OF FLORIDA IN 1949 


Author: Joseph Hooker Young 
Degree: Doctor of Philosophy, 1953 


PROBLEM. A study of the relationship between variation 
of opinion on selected economic issues held by the members of 
four major occupational groups dnd certain personal factors of 
those members. 


PROCEDURE. The opinions on selected economic issues 
were obtained by questionnaire from 2,224 members of business, 
farm, labor, and the professions. Each person was asked to 
express agreement or disagreement with respect to each of 38 
specific statements on economic issues. The respondents were 
classified according to the following personal factors: occu- 
pation, income, amount of education, political preference, and 
agCe 


FINDINGS. Significant differences in opinion were 
related to the personal factors. The major findings were as 
follows: 


le. Occupation was the personal factor most frequently 
related to the significant differences of opinion. Education, 
income, and political preference were related in half as many 
instances as occupation, whereas age was related one sixth as 
often as occupation and one third as often as education, 
income, or political preference. However, the personal fac- 
tors were interrelated in their relationship to opinion dif- 
ferences. Labor tended to hold views more distinctive than 
those of any other occupational subgroup. 


2. The most frequent opposition among income subgroups 
was between high and low income respondents. 


3. Respondents with less than a college education 
tended to be in opposition to those with a college education. 


4. Democrats tended to be in opposition to Republicans. 

5S. There was a general tendency for labor and the pro- 
fessions to be more consistent than business and farm. Busi- 
ness tended to be the most conventional; labor, the least. 


IMPLICATIONS. The major implications are as follows: 





le A high degree of agreement of opinion existed 
regarding the fundamental bases of American economic life. 


2. Fducation for economic citizenship should not only 
include instruction in the principles of a free economy but 
should also impress upon the students that democratic tradition 
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leaves room for difference of opinion as to how specifically 
to arrive at the basic goals of a free economy in which the 
preponderance of people believe. 


3- Economic education should be taught at a school 
level that nearly all attain. 


4. Since certain subgroups revealed stronger cohesion 
and loyalty, teachers should recognize that stronger pressures 
may be exerted therefrom to provide economic education slanted 
toward their selfish interests, 


RECOMMENDED USE OF RESULTS. Teachers of economics at 
the high school, college, and adult education levels, as well 
as those in charge of economic education programs in business 
and industry, will have an interest in the results of the study. 
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BULLETINS IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, was first published in 1924 and has appeared 
regularly since that time. A complete list of the bulletins 
may be obtained from the School of Education upon request. 
The studies included in the present and in the two volumes 
immediately preceding it in date are listed below. Unless 
otherwise indicated, these may be obtained for $1 each from 
the Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Volume 31 (1955) 
1. Eberle, August William, A Brief History and Analysis of 


the Operation of the Educational Placement Service at 
Indiana Universit Y, 30 pp. 





2. Lynch, William W., Jre, An Approach to the Study of 
Motivational Problems in Education, 48 pp. 


5S. Proceedings of the Third Statewide Conference on the 
Fifth Year in Teacher Education, 69 pp. 





4. Watson, Carlos M., and Richey, Robert W., Present Erace 


tices and Trends in the Preparation of Elementary Scho 
Principals at the Graduate Level, 54 ppe 


Se Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: 
Proceedings, 149 ppe 


6. Crawford, Mary M.; Steinkamp, Stanley; and Houswald, 


Edward is Student Spending at Indien University, 
1951-1952, 82 ppe 


Volume 32 (1956) 


le Hoppe, Arthur, Students Help Improve the Curriculum in 
Indiana, 55 ppe 


2- Schmidt, Louis G., tee fear Ex Evaluation of Pa, Internship 
in Guidance Program at Indiana versity PPe 


5. Strom, Ingrid M., Teaching Load of Teachers of Inglish 
Indiana, 63 pp. . of an 


4. Hughes, Otto, and Schooler, Virgil E., A Survey of A 


letics in the Secondary Schools of the North Centr: 
Associ. ciation, 52 pp. 


S- Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: 
Proceedings, 58 pp. 
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Barr, We Monfort; Church, Harold He; and McGhehey, Marion 
A., Trends in School District Reorganization in Indiana, 
116 pp. 


Volume 33 (1957) 


Kapos, Ervin; Mech, Edmund V.; and Fox, William H., 
Schoolroom Motivation: I. Two Studies of Quantity 


and Pattern of Verbal Reinforcement as Related to 
Performance on a Routine Task, 46 pp. 





Kapos, Ervin; Mech, Edmund V.; and Fox, William H., 
Schoolroom Motivation: II. Two Studies of Quantity and 
attern of Verbal Pe as est. 3.2 a Measure 

of Drive on a Routine Task, 42 pp. 


Rufsvold, Margaret I., and Hart, Adele, Secondary School 
Library Personnel and Stendards in Inai a, 58 pp. 


Hoppe, Arthur, The Core in Junior High School, 44 pp. 
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